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Trends and Events 


Edited by Dorrance S. White 
THE OXFORD CONFERENCE 


Ir Is IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL, from a pre-view of a 
classical conference program, just what papers 
are going to electrify a group of teachers. Some- 
times less-known individuals spring the surprise. 
At Oxford, Ohio, June 21-23, at the Annual In- 
stitute of the American Classical League, the 
papers were all good, but it seemed to this editor 
that Philip Adams, Director of the Cincinnati 
Art Museum, at the Friday evening Informal 
Dinner, speaking sine libello, best aroused the 
large group of diners to a high pitch of interest. 
He spoke of a prediction made by our early presi- 
dent John Adams (no relative), just as we had 
become a nation, that the U. S. would turn its 
back upon the past, ignore many of its customs, 
and go forward with new ideas of freedom and 
equality. This philosophy of breaking with the 
past, Mr. Adams reminded us, still holds with 
many people and is still preached as a good 
philosophy. The Arts, the Languages and Litera- 
tures have endured this assault for many years, 
he said, but it is growing in intensity at the 
present time. Mr. Adams made several sug- 
gestions, and “these are they” (with apologies 
to Chairman Krauss), or at least two of them: we 
must stand up to innuendoes regarding classical 
studies with patience; and we must entertain 
the attitude, ““Here is something very fine; enter 
here, if you have the desire: you will find life 
enriched to its fullest capacity.” 

J. Hilton Turner, of the University of Ver- 
Mont, a young man less known, certainly by 
Mid-westerners, made an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the Thursday afternoon program with the 
subject, “Novelty versus Tradition.” Mr. Turner 
said that the Conspiracy of Change in our day 
carried with it no guarantee that the change was 
for the better. In many respects it appeared ill- 
planned and loaded with harm. Some teachers, he 
said, seem to think that so long as the movement 
is an innovation, there is no need to show proof 
of its worth. Educated with the thoroughness 
that characterizes our Canadian classicists, this 
former Canadian questioned the abilities attained 
in Latin through the Reading Method as com- 
pared with the Composition and Grammar- 
Translation methods. He challenged the claim of 
Messrs. Gummere, Sweet, and Hall that spoken 
speech is the real language. He said, “After all, 
there is the great body of the written English 


language which has had dramatic continuity for a 
considerable number of years.” He likened 
“Leave Your Language Alone” to a “Kinsey re- 
port” on language, and added that, after all, it is 
better sometimes to weigh things rather than 
count them. He insisted that there is a certain 
structure that is definitely the English language 
just as there is a Latin language. 

Harry L. Levy of Hunter College, at the 
Friday morning meeting, discussed very thor- 
oughly, from the psychological angle, “Classroom 
Techniques in Reading Courses.” To the older 
teachers at least, his entire discourse had a 
familiar flavor. But he polished up certain facets 
brightly, and the enthusiasm with which he 
tackled his subject was good to see and hear. He 
said he devoted most of his efforts in behalf of a 
middle group of student ability; the best students 
will get the work, no matter how presented; the 
poor students will flounder about regardless of 
the effort expended. He does not begin with 
recitation, he said, but asks, “Now what difh- 
culties did you encounter?” Then he attempts to 
explain the right attack on those difficulties. 
“Don’t ever let them say, ‘I could not translate 
this sentence,” but, rather, ‘I could not understand 
this sentence. He attacks the difficult sentence 
with them, just as it stands, making them hold in 
suspense all nouns, pronouns, adjectives, etc., as 
they read along, until they finally come upon 
something that brings in light and makes the 
correct meaning fall into place. He teaches his 
pupils that there are patterns of speech, not rules 
of grammar. As they read, he discovers those pat- 
terns with them, genitives, datives, accusatives, 
ablatives, and he stressed the pattern most fre- 
quently used for the expression of the meaning. 


That Panel Discussion 


Tuis EpIToR has never yet seen a Panel Dis- 
cussion that bore fruit free from worm-holes; that 
is, a P D that summarized the conclusions, sifting 
out the nonsensical, and made the whole a unified 
body of information. For every panel brings forth 
many good ideas, born of experienced heads, 
suitable to be set down for the guidance of the 
younger teachers, and not at all inappropriate for 
stimulating indolent older teachers into action. 
Here are three topics (about 10%) that were dis- 
cussed at the Oxford conference Friday afternoon; 
Quarterback Carr called the plays and the back- 
field did its best to keep up, often getting in each 
other’s way and bruising corns. 


1. How can pupils, as they go on into extensive 
reading, be kept from forgetting the vocabu- 
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lary and inflectional forms that they have 
once learned? 


Ans. Teachers must frequently take time out 
for drill on vocabulary and forms. That is the 
burden laid upon us who teach an inflected lan- 
guage. A thorough rereading of the previous day’s 
lesson helps. Checking words that are known to 
occur frequently in future assignments and 
memorizing them, especially in phrase form, aids 
greatly. A judicious amount of composition is 
especially helpful. Incidentally, it is a wise 
teacher who knows how much and how little will 
serve the purpose. 


2. What shall be the classroom procedure when 
all homework has been tabooed? 


Ans. Night was rising from the ocean and the 
setting stars were inviting us to sleep when this 
question was reached. One teacher said that in 
her school one department was allowed to de- 
mand home work Monday night, another depart- 
ment Tuesday night, and so forth through the 
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week. Was it successful, somebody asked. *“No!” 
was the vociferous reply. Several other schools 
were confronted with the dilemma. All agreed 
that it was a serious situation. Latin must be 
learned, not played around with, that is certain. 
This editor suggested that there would be needed 
a very carefully-planned syllabus of the term's 
work and a classroom plan of daily procedure, 
Translation at sight must predominate. Probably 
more oral exercises would aid in keeping pupils 
“‘on their toes.” The teacher would have to chal- 
lenge her pupils to keep in mind the salient things 
taken up the day before, and by the same token 
she would have to outline crisply the matters of 
most importance in each daily lesson. Who will 
deny that teachers who came through the year 
with health unimpaired and with a measurable 
amount of success should command as salary at 
least $9000 a year! 


3. Would it be feasible for high school teachers 
to find out where their best Latin students 
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hers It is not necessary to list the publications of Professor Stahl of New York University in the field 

lents of Greek science, astronomy and geography included. He has here held himself down to some- 
thing informing to the general Classicist and comprehensible by the layman, in a type of 
paper well-suited to our needs. 


which the brilliance of Greek achieve- 
ments may be as readily appreciated as in 
astronomy, the account of the progressive 
steps by which the Greeks proceeded from 
primitive cosmical notions to a complete 
heliocentric theory and then on to a highly 
complex and precise mathematical system for 
predicting planetary positions is not generally 
familiar to students of ancient civilization. In 
this discussion an attempt will be made to 
trace in simple language intelligible to readers 
lacking a background in mathematics and 
astronomy the development of Greek astron- 
omy from earliest times to its culmination in 
Ptolemy's works. A fairly complete treatment 
of the subject would occupy a large tome, but 
would offer little advantage to a lay reader 
who is interested mainly in comprehending 
the essential nature of the contributions of the 
more important astronomers. Accordingly, 
this account will be highly selective; at the 
same time it is hoped that it will contain 
enough detail to indicate the ingenuity and 
painstaking exactness of some of the more ad- 
vanced Greek conceptions and systems. 
The poems of Homer and Hesiod give us 
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some idea of the state of astronomical knowl- 
edge near the beginning of the first millennium 
B.c. Homer mentions the Morning and 
Evening Stars and the more conspicuous ce- 
lestial objects—the Great Bear, Orion, Sirius, 
Boites, the Pleiades, and the Hyades. Hesiod 
refers to the same stars and also uses their 
risings and settings to mark the seasons and 
the time for farming operations. Hesiod esti- 
mates the moon’s period to be thirty days. 
Greek astronomy as a science, however, 
may be said to begin with the early Ionian 
philosophers. The pre-Socratics, as we know, 
were interested almost exclusively in ascer- 
taining the nature and workings of the uni- 
verse. Anaxagoras’ reply to the question why 
he was born, “To investigate the sun, moon, 
and heavens,” is quite typical of their atti- 
tude. For what precious little we know of the 
pre-Socratics we are indebted chiefly to Aris- 
totle’s interest in historical background as a 
preliminary to handling a subject. Scattered 
throughout his works we find reported 
opinions of his predecessors, the most im- 
portant historical survey being found in Book 
I of the Metaphysica. Aristotle's pupils con- 
ducted much of the historical research for him 
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and prepared at his instance surveys of the 
earlier literature in various fields: Theo- 
phrastus on physical science, Eudemus on 
mathematics and astronomy, Xenocrates on 
geometry, Meno on Medicine, and Aris- 
toxenus on the history of music. The other 
great source of information about the pre- 
Socratics, in addition to Aristotle’s works, is a 
heterogeneous mass of digested opinions 
drawn by little-known authors at second, 
third, or fourth hand from the lost handbooks 
of Theophrastus and Eudemus. These writ- 
ings have been tenderly and laboriously col- 
lected and edited by Hermann Diels, and the 
writers represented in this corpus are com- 
monly referred to as the Greek Doxographers.! 
To Diels we are indebted among many things 
for his masterly recovery of much of the lost 
work of Aetius. 

The difficulties confronting anyone who at- 
tempts to gain an accurate picture of the con- 
ceptions of the pre-Socratics are almost in- 
surmountable. First, Aristotle’s surveys of 
the doctrines of his predecessors are often un- 
reliable because his approach is too subjective. 
He uses his own ideas as a yardstick in 
evaluating the conceptions of others and he is 
often seemingly deliberate in misrepresenting 
their beliefs. Secondly, anyone who has in- 
vestigated the collection of the Greek Doxog- 
raphers knows what a happy hunting- 
grounds it has been for the extravagant 
interpretations of modern scholars. In it we 
often find attributed to the same philosopher 
strangely incompatible statements of opin- 
ions, some appearing to be the revelations of a 
genius anticipating later views by centuries, 
and others characteristic of a primitive inind. 
Weare often so puzzled as to hesitate whether 
to regard the philosopher in question as far in 
advance of his times or appallingly backward. 
A scholar who is prone to admire the Greeks 
will naturally pick out those statements of the 
Doxographers which reflect greatest credit 
upon the man or men he is studying, often 
without regard for the remaining evidence, 
which appears to refute the possibility of such 
an attitude. 

A cursory discussion of a few of the pre- 
Socratics will be sufficient to show the diff- 


culties involved in attempting to reconstruct 
their ideas; at the same time it will reveal the 
fascination which the universe must have 
held for them and how amazingly brilliant 
they were in some of their speculations, 
Thales’ main claim to fame in astronomy is his 
reported prediction of a solar eclipse in 585 
B.c. According to Herodotus, Thales pre- 
dicted the year in which the eclipse would 
occur and at the time the day darkened like 
night. There seems to be no reason any longer 
for giving any credence to Herodotus’ state- 
ment. Predicting lunar eclipses could have 
been within the capabilities of Thales as a 
result of his knowledge of Chaldean and 
Egyptian lore, but the predicting of solar 
eclipses is so complicated a mathematical prob- 
lem that modern astronomers do not have 
solar eclipses computed for many years in ad- 
vance of their occurrence. We have all seen in 
the newspapers maps showing the shaded 
belt of the path of a total solar eclipse and we 
know how relatively small a portion of the 
earth’s surface is completely darkened. To 
suppose that Thales had at his disposal the 
means to predict that a total eclipse would oc 
cur at that spot in Asia Minor, even withina 
given year, is unthinkable. 

Anaximander, a younger contemporary of 
Thales and perhaps a pupil or friend of his, is 
reported to have had some truly remarkable 
ideas about the universe. At a time when it 
was becoming fashionable to maintain that the 
universe was originally formed from one of 
the four “elements,” earth, air, fire, or water, 
or a combination of them, Anaximander of 
fered as his first principle a supply of matter 
which he refers to as “the infinite.” Out of 
infinite matter an infinite number of worlds 
have arisen and have passed away again into 
the infinite. Another arresting assertion of his 
is that the earth hangs freely in space and that 
it cannot leave its position in the center of the 
world because it is equidistant from the ex: 
tremities. The sun, moon, and stars describe 
circles and pass freely under the earth. And 
now compare these advanced views with the 
statement of Aetius that Anaximander placed 
the sun in the highest position, and after it the 
moon, and beneath them the stars and planets. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK ASTRONOMERS 5 


How could any experienced observer of the 
heavens adhere to such a ridiculous notion? 
One does not have to watch for a very long 
period of time to see the dark side of the moon 
obliterate bright stars, and the occultation of 
planets by the moon is also a common occur- 
rence. 

Anaximines, the third Ionian philosopher, 
and like his two predecessors a resident of 
Miletus, corrected Anaximander’s view re- 
garding the relative distances of heavenly 
bodies and placed the stars at the top. His be- 
lief that they were fixed like nails in a ce- 
lestial sphere of crystalline material continues 
tocrop up occasionally in writers on through 
the Middle Ages and even into the Renais- 
sance. Another view attributed to Anaxim- 
ines that we find recurring is the childish 
notion that the sun and stars when setting do 
not go beneath the earth but pass around the 
north to rise again in the east. But this state- 
ment is not consistent with his doctrine that 
the stars are fixed in the celestial sphere. 

Before turning our attention to the still 
more interesting developments that were 
taking place in Southern Italy, let us disregard 
chronology for a moment and give brief notice 
to one more philosopher from Asia Minor. 
Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, according to 
Plato, gave the correct explanation of the 
phases of the moon and, according to the 
Doxographers, understood the true reasons 
for solar and lunar eclipses. He considered the 
sun a mass of red-hot stone or iron, larger than 
the Peloponnesus, and the moon a body of 
earthy material with plains and valleys. 

The speculations advanced by the pre- 
Socratics of the Aegean area were remarkable 
enough, but in the West a teacher was pro- 
pounding to his pupils doctrines that were to 
serve as a foundation for planetary concep- 
tions right down to Copernicus’ time. Pythag- 
oras, 2 Samian who migrated to Croton in 
South Italy to found a school about 530 B.c., 
deserves to be ranked as one of the most im- 
portant men in the history of science. So great 
was the admiration for himself that Pythag- 
oras had engendered in his followers that 
they continued to ascribe to the master in- 
novations that had been introduced as late as 


Alexandrian and Christian times. In the ab- 
sence of any written records in the Pythag- 
orean school before Philolaus (nearly a 
century after its founding), it is of course difhi- 
cult to sift the attributions and decide which 
rightfully belong to the master. Nevertheless, 
it is fairly safe to assume that the meager 
statements that have come down to us 
crediting Pythagoras with a number of im- 
portant. discoveries are reliable, for we have 
in the following century a rather clear de- 
scription of Pythagorean conceptions in 
Plato's works, and it is likely that the main 
features of Plato’s system originated with 
Pythagoras himself. 

To enable those who are lacking in astro- 
nomical background to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of Pythagoras’ contributions and to 
understand the discussion of Plato’s system 
which will follow shortly, it will be necessary 
to insert here an explanation of the simplest 
celestial phenomena from a geocentric orienta- 
tion. Those readers who have forgotten most 
of the astronomy they ever learned should 
have little difficulty in imagining themselves 
in Pythagoras’ place as he attempted to com- 
prehend the behavior of heavenly bodies 
while assuming that the earth was perfectly 
stationary. 

We of course understand that the earth has 
two primary motions. Once a day it makes a 
complete rotation on its axis in an easterly di- 
rection; once a year it describes an orbit about 
the sun in a counter-clockwise direction. It is 
easy for us to observe the first motion in the 
course of a single clear night. If a certain 
constellation is on the eastern horizon at 
6 P.M., it will be half way up the eastern sky 
at 9 P.M. At midnight it will be overhead. At 
3 A.M. it will be half way down the western 
sky and at 6 a.m. it will be setting in the 
west—making a half-rotation in twelve hours. 
Naturally those ancients who were convinced 
that the earth was at rest had to conclude 
that the great heavens with all the stars were 
revolving once a day about the earth in a 
westward direction. 

The second primary motion of the earth is 
an annual one and requires about a month to 
discern in the sky. However the reader will 
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be able to understand the way in which this 
motion was impressed upon the ancients by 
reference to the accompanying diagram. 


wesT 


Fic. 1. General Orientation. 


Here the earth is represented at position 1, 
let us say in March. In June the earth will be 
at position 2, in September at 3, and in De- 
cember at 4. If we should look out on the 
western horizon shortly after the sun has set 
during the month of March, we would see 
constellations indicated by the letter A near 
the western horizon. During June the constel- 
lations marked B would be near the western 
horizon, in September those marked C, and in 
December those marked D. Thus the ancients 
observed that the sun seemed to be traveling 
eastward through the sky, a complete circuit 
once every year. An experienced watcher of 
the skies, by knowing the order of the constel- 
lations, could inform his fellows which sign of 
the zodiac the sun was in at any given time. 
Since all the planets actually go around the 
sun in the same counter-clockwise direction in 
which the earth goes, the planets too, by 
reference to the diagram, will be seen to be 
traveling an apparent eastward course in 
their respective periods. The moon follows 
the same apparent course and, being the most 
conspicuous object in the night sky, is easy to 
refer to. When the moon is a slender crescent 
it is seen near the horizon in the west. At first 
quarter it is directly to the south. At the full 
it is rising on the eastern horizon, and so on 
around. 

It is likely that Pythagoras reached this 
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stage of observation and understanding of 
celestial phenomena: he noted that the whole 
heavens, including sun, moon, and planets, 
appear to sweep from the eastern to the west- 
ern horizon in twelve hours, and completely 
around in a day (the result of the first primary 
motion of the earth); and he noted that in 
addition the planets have independent east- 
erly orbits of varying duration (the result of 
the second primary motion of the earth and 
planets). Nearly all the ancients regarded the 
sun and moon as planets and the more per- 
ceptive of them noticed that all planets seem 
to travel over the same path (which they 
called the zodiac) in their eastward courses. 
We may now summarize Pythagoras’ cos 
mography as follows: he apparently conceived 
the universe as spherical, revolving daily 
about an axis passing through the center of 
the earth. He may also have thought that the 
sun, moon, and planets were of spherical 
shape. He seems to have been the first 
European to hold that the earth is spherical, 
that it is divided into a torrid, two temperate, 
and two frigid zones, that the planets have 
independent motions from west to east, con- 
trary to that of the stars, and that the 
Morning and Evening Stars are really one and 


| 


the same planet. He is also credited with being | 


the first to perceive that the zodiac, the ap- 
parent path of the planets, is inclined to the 
celestial equator, although this discovery is 
also attributed to Oenopides. 

It would be hard to overestimate the im 
portance of Pythagoras’ contributions to the 
progress of astronomy. Indeed it is not sur 
prising that many later discoveries were com- 
monly ascribed to him. His school became a 
center of astronomical speculation and in less 
than a century produced the remarkable sys’ 
tem of Philolaus which made the earth a 
planet. Because of Philolaus Pythagoreans 
ever afterwards were popularly associated 
with theories which put the earth in motion 
and, as we might expect, the Pythagoreans 
were also (erroneously) identified with the 
heliocentric theory, even as late as the life- 
time of Copernicus. 

Philolaus’ system is noteworthy chiefly be 
cause it abandoned the geocentric orientation 
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and thus served as an inspiration to later 
speculators who held their minds open to the 
possibility of the earth’s motion in orbit. 
Aristotle assigns the system to “the Pythag- 
oreans,” but it is clear from statements in the 
Doxographers that Philolaus was mainly re- 
sponsible for it. Philolaus, perhaps feeling that 
the earth was too gross to hold the middle 
position in the universe, assumed a central 
fre, “the hearth of the universe,” about 
which the earth, moon, sun, and planets re- 
volved. The apparent daily rotation of the 
sky from east to west could then be accounted 
for by the earth’s daily counter-clockwise 
revolution about the central fire. Philolaus 
believed that the hemisphere occupied by 
Europeans was always turned away from the 
center and thus the fire could not be seen. In 
addition he postulated the existence of a 
counter-earth (avrixdwv), which, being always 
between the earth and the central fire, was 
also not visible unless one traveled to India 
or beyond. Thus Philolaus’ system would 
place fire in the center. Next in order the 
counter-earth and earth would revolve about 
the fire daily. Then would come the moon’s 
revolution in slightly less than a month and 
the sun’s revolution in a year, also about the 
central fire. Beyond the orbit of the sun were 
found the orbits of the five planets. The ce- 
lestial sphere would seem to be at rest in this 
system, at least with respect to the motions of 
the bodies within it. In order to account for 
the fact that the path of the sun, moon, and 
planets cuts obliquely across the celestial 
equator—the sun’s obliquity causing the 
variations of summer and winter—Philolaus’ 
system would have to place the earth’s orbit 
in the plane of the celestial equator and the 
orbits of the others in the plane of the zodiac. 

Plato probably did not contribute a single 
new feature, and yet because of the charm— 
one might almost say spell—of his imagina- 
tive descriptions of the universe in four of his 
most widely studied dialogues, the Phaedo, 
Phaedrus, Republic, and Timaeus, he has been 
one of the most influential figures in the his- 
tory of astronomy. It is Plato's conception 
with minor variations which, through the 
traditions of Platonists, Pythagoreans, Neo- 


platonists, and Neopythagoreans, continued 
to hold a predominant position in popular 
astronomy down through the ages until the 
geocentric orientation was finally over- 
thrown. 

Plato is at times sufficiently graphic and de- 
tailed to afford the opportunity to recon- 
struct his system. The clearest account is to 
be found in the Timaeus. Fixed in the center 
of the universe is the spherical earth. About 
it the spheres of the planets revolve from 
west to east in the following order: moon, 
sun, Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Because their revolutions are so rapid 
and the distances separating them are nu- 
merically proportionate, they produce the 
well-known harmony of the spheres. Above 
the planetary spheres is the sphere of the 
stars, rotating from east to west once daily. 

Plato refers to the celestial sphere as the 
Circle of the Same and to the planetary 
spheres as the Circle of the Other. He says 
that the Circle of the Same follows the side of 
a rectangle towards the right hand and the 
Circle of the Other follows the diagonal to- 
wards the left hand. This is merely a fanciful 
way of alluding to the obliquity of the zodiac. 
If it were possible for us to ascend in Plato’s 
divine chariot to the region above the sky and 
look down upon the physical universe from 
above, we should see the celestial sphere ro- 
tating in the direction of A and the planetary 
spheres in the direction of B. 


A 
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Fic. 2. Inclination of the Zodiac to the 
Celestial Equator. 


Plato then goes on to say that Mercury 
and Venus travel at the same speed as the 
sun but have a “contrary force” (évavriav 
dbvayy), so that the three overtake, and are 
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overtaken by, each other. We understand 
the explanation for this but it must have been 
puzzling to Plato. We know that the sun is at 
the center, that the orbit of Mercury is 
closest, and that the orbits of Venus and the 
earth come next. When the earth is at po- 
sition 1, Venus and Mercury, setting after 
the sun, are evening stars; when the earth is 
at position 2, Venus and Mercury, rising be- 
fore the sun, are morning stars. In the course 
of a few years Venus and Mercury were thus 
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Fic. 3. Morning and Evening Stars. 


observed to shift back and forth with respect 
to the sun’s position. Numerous far-fetched 
explanations have been offered for Plato's 
évavriay divauy. It appears that Plato is 
merely alluding to this backward shifting. In 
fact these planets are much more conspicuous 
when they are going in a reverse direction be- 
cause they are on our side of the sun at the 
time. When they are progressing they are 
beyond the sun and are dim objects in the 
sky. 

Perhaps it was because of this last problem 
that Plato is reported to have set his pupils to 
the task of accounting for planetary motions. 
This report is third-hand; but whether or not 
it is true, it provides a convenient link in the 
story because two of his pupils were re- 
sponsible for the two planetary theories 
which were to rival each other for a millen- 
nium and a half and were to lay the basis for 
scientific astronomy. 

The first pupil, Eudoxus, was a mathe- 
matical genius rivaling Archimedes in origi- 
nality and brilliance. His scheme was purely 
mathematical and is so complicated that it 
was not until 1875 that it was finally solved 
by the famous Italian astronomer, Schiaparelli. 
Because the ancients were viewing the skies 
from a geocentric standpoint, they were be- 
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coming increasingly baffled as their observa- 
tions became more careful. Not only did 
Venus and Mercury appear to arrest their 
forward course and go backwards but the 
other three planets appeared at times to stand 
still, retrograde, and then proceed on. You 
can appreciate the consternation of the 
ancients over this. Eudoxus’ system is an at: 
tempt to account for these phenomena by 
mathematics. 


Imagine a child’s toy consisting of a ball 


enclosed in two larger spheres, as the skin of 
an orange encloses the fruit. Eudoxus con- 
ceived of three such spherical coverings to ex- 
plain the moon’s motions. Outside the moon’s 
spheres were three more spherical coverings 
for the sun, outside those were four more for 
each of the planets, and on top was the ce- 


lestial sphere—a total of twenty-seven | 


spheres, all having their centers in the center 
of the earth. In the lunar set, for instance, the 
outer sphere, revolving once each day from 
east to west, accounted for the rotation of the 
sky. The axis of the middle sphere was lo 
cated on the sphere above it so that the 
equator of the middle sphere was athwart 
that of the sphere above. The middle sphere 
revolved from east to west once every 18} 
years to account for the regression of the 
lunar nodes, a cycle which Eudoxus correctly 


estimated. The axis of the inner sphere was | 


similarly fixed in the middle sphere. On the | 
equator of the inner sphere the moon was 

located and it revolved from west to east on 

its sphere every 27} days. 

The motions of the planetary spheres were | 
much more complicated because Eudoxus had | 
to account for the planet's stations, retro} 
gradations, and motions in latitude. Ulti} 


mately each planet described a figure 8 lying j 


flat on its side. This elegant demonstration | 


in spherical geometry was quite satisfactory | 


for all planets except Venus and Mars. 

To make the system more accurate, Callip | 
pus, a gifted astronomer, added seven} 
spheres. Then Aristotle took it up and at} 
tempted to make it a mechanical instead of a] 
mathematical system. He saw the need for| 
“unrolling” spheres to nev 
tralize the effect of spheres above. Saturn, for 
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instance, had four spheres in Eudoxus’ and 
Callippus’ arrangement. Aristotle added 
three spheres to cancel out the motions of the 
three lower spheres of Saturn in order that its 
upper sphere (representing the celestial 
sphere) could serve as the first sphere of 
Jupiter. The addition of these unrolling 
spheres brought Aristotle's total to the ab- 
surd number of fifty-five. We might expect 
that such a drastic innovation would result in 
an early demise for the homocentric system, 
but, strangely enough, it continued to hold 
forth from time to time. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury Fracastorius tried to revive the system 
of Eudoxus and Callippus in his Homocentrica. 

Intricate and ingenious as Eudoxus’ system 
was, what did bring it into disrepute was a 
very simple naked-eye observation. When 
Venus is closest to the earth it is only 26 
million miles away. When it is farthest away, 
on the opposite side of the sun from us, it is 
160 million miles away. Near inferior con- 
junction Venus is 23 times as bright as it is at 
superior conjunction. The Greeks noticed 
this difference in brilliance and they were be- 
coming undecided whether to place Venus 
and Mercury above or below the sun. 

The exquisitely complex system of Eu- 
doxus disqualified itself because it made the 
earth the center of Venus’ motion and thus 
failed to account for this difference in bright- 
ness and apparent distance. Plato's other 
astronomer-pupil, Heraclides of Pontus, re- 
moved the difficulty by a simple solution. He 
suggested that the orbits of Venus and 
Mercury, instead of being about the earth, 
were about the sun. This solution is so logical 
and so easy that one is apt to overlook its full 
significance. It marks the first step towards 
the heliocentric theory. 

Heraclides’ other innovation is equally 
simple and at the same time revolutionizing. 
Instead of the vast heavens having to whirl 
about once every twenty-four hours and 
drag along with them the planets which were 
struggling to go in the opposite direction, the 
same apparent phenomena are accomplished 
by having the earth rotate on its axis in the 
Opposite direction. Heraclides’ doctrines may 
be said not only to mark the beginning but 
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also to represent considerable progress along 
the path leading to the Copernican system. 
Unfortunately what we know of the man is 
exceedingly little, and that comes from late 
sources. Consequently some modern _his- 
torians of science have felt a strong urge to at- 
tribute to Heraclides still more important dis- 
coveries, and Schiaparelli goes so far as to 
attempt to demonstrate that Heraclides ar- 
rived at the heliocentric hypothesis. 

This is the way the argument generally 
runs: Mars, like Venus, exhibits marked dif- 
ferences in brightness and apparent distance. 
When Mars is on the opposite side of the sun 
from us it is at an average distance of 234 mil- 
lion miles, and when the earth and Mars are 
together on the same side of the sun, the 
average distance is 49 million miles. At 
favorable perigees Mars has been known to 
come within 36 million miles of the earth. 
Some scholars reason that if Heraclides was 
led to the discovery of the true orbits of 
Venus and Mercury by noticing their differ- 
ence in size and brilliance, he could hardly 
have failed to notice that the same difference 
was true of Mars. And if Mercury, Venus, 
and Mars revolved about the sun, why not 
the other two, Jupiter and Saturn? To put the 
five planets in motion about the sun and the 
sun, in turn, in motion about the earth was to 
affirm the system of Tycho Brahe, and this is 
what some leading historians of science feel 
that Heraclides did. 

Whether or not Heraclides did arrive at 
this conclusion, such a step is the last one be- 
fore reaching a complete heliocentric theory. 
If Heraclides did not take this preliminary 
step, perhaps it was taken by the discoverer 
of the heliocentric theory, Aristarchus of 
Samos (fl. 270 B.c.). 

The keystone of the arch was put in place 
by Aristarchus. Why not make the earth a 
planet and do away with the one remaining 
puzzle, that of the planets halting and going 
backwards in their courses? Aristarchus’ 
achievement in arriving at the Copernican 
system does not in itself seem to be extraordi- 
nary because the physical speculators among 
the Greeks were steadily heading in that di- 
rection. The extraordinary feature about 
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Aristarchus’ theory is that in order to main- 
tain it he seems to have attempted to account 
for the absence of visible stellar parallax. 


proportion, but is simply trying to afhirm that 
by comparison with the dimensions of the 
earth’s orbit the distance of the stars is virtu- 


Fic. 4. Stellar Parallax. 


If the earth is put in motion, some shifting 
in the positions of the stars ought to be ap- 
parent. Nearer star A ought to change its 
position with respect to more remote back- 
ground stars at B, when observed from the 
earth at position 1, in March, and at position 
2, in September. Or suppose (which is un- 
likely) that Aristarchus still adhered to the 
earlier conception that the stars were all 
equidistant from the center of the universe, 
being fixed in a celestial sphere. Then as the 
earth swung from position 3 to position 4 the 
stars at B would appear to spread out. 

Two alternatives seem to have confronted 
Aristarchus: either he was mistaken in put- 
ting the earth in motion, or the distance of the 
stars was so great as not to be appreciable 
from a moving earth. Aristarchus took the 
latter view. 

Archimedes, who is our most reliable and 
clearest informant about Aristarchus’ theory, 
says in his Arenarius that Aristarchus con- 
ceives of the sphere of the fixed stars as so 
great that the distance from the earth to the 
sun bears the same proportion to the distance 
from the sun to the fixed stars as the center of 
a sphere bears to its surface. Since the center 
of a sphere has no magnitude, Archimedes 
criticizes Aristarchus for setting up a propor- 
tion in which one term is a nonentity. But 
Archimedes fails to realize that Aristarchus 
is not seriously presenting a mathematical 


ally infinite. Aristarchus estimated the sun’s 
distance to be nineteen times as great as the 
moon’s, and to affirm such a proportion as the 
one above is to be verging upon a light-year 
conception of stellar space. 


| 


It is natural for us to feel keenly disap. | 


pointed that the Greeks, after groping so pa- 
tiently and so effectively for the true orienta: 
tion of the sky and planets, did not hold on to 
it when they attained it. Here was a simple 
system which, by shifting the point of view, 
explained the periodic differences in brilliance 
of the planets and their strange behavior of 
reversing their courses. (To account for the 
fact that the moon never halted, Aristarchus 
made it a satellite of the earth.) But if we 
examine circumstances and developments in 
the age to follow, we shall see that it was 
virtually inevitable for the Greeks to abandon 
the heliocentric theory and that in so doing 
they were not retrogressing, as we might sup’ 
pose. 

All their reasons for abandoning the theory 
we shall probably never know, but a good 
many possible reasons come to mind. They 
can be grouped under two main categories. 

(1) In concerning himself with the true 
physical nature of the universe, Aristarchus 
belonged to a distinct minority group among 
astronomers. Most Greek astronomers from 
Pythagoras on were primarily mathematr | 
cians (corresponding to our modern theoreti ” 
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cal astronomers) and had little or no interest 
in what was actually taking place in the skies. 
Anyone who engaged in speculations about 
the physical nature of the universe was a 
gvoixos, and we infer from the numerous 
statements distinguishing a “physicist” from 
a true astronomer that the former was an in- 
ferior individual. Aristarchus himself, when 
he undertook an elaborate geometrical demon- 
stration to determine the relative sizes and 
distances of the sun and moon,? used the geo- 
centric orientation. As a matter of fact, 
Aristarchus is the last important classical 
astronomer that we know of to be interested 
in physical realities. The three great as- 
tronomers to follow, Apollonius, Hipparchus, 
and Ptolemy, were all mathematicians. Thus 
instead of arousing the intellectual world in 
the way the theories of Copernicus, Newton, 
and Darwin did, Aristarchus’ theory prob- 
ably created little more than a ripple of in- 
terest. At least we should judge this to be the 
case from the fact that there is only one man 
who is known to have subsequently defended 
the theory. It is probably a mistake in the 
first place to refer to the abandonment of a 
theory which very likely had received the 
acceptance of only a small coterie of adher- 
ents. 

(2) Aristarchus lived at the very end of an 
age of speculation that began with the early 
lonians. A new age was coming in that was to 
supplant theorizing with exact scientific data. 
The Museum and Library at Alexandria were 
beginning to swarm with scholars, scientists, 
and technicians; and the influence of the 
versatility of the polymaths and of the exact- 
ing precision of the scientists was being felt 
all over the eastern Mediterranean. 

Alexande: s armies had opened up half the 
world—or so it seemed—and scientists were 
turning away from theories to the investiga- 
tion of tangible and measurable truths. 
Megasthenes, Seleucid ambassador to the 
court of Chandragupta on the Ganges, was 
sending back reports of the Brahmans about 
290 B.c. Pytheas of Massilia had recently 
completed his voyage around Britain and 
Scotland, up along the North Sea coast, and 
perhaps into the Baltic, and his wonderful 


stories of Ultima Thule and other fabulous 
places were making him a byword as a pre- 
varicator. But a generation later Eratosthenes 
was to appreciate the worth of Pytheas’ find- 
ings and to use his careful estimates of the 
latitude of various places as a basis for his map 
of the world—the beginning of scientific 
geography. During the reign of Ptolemy II 
(Philadelphus) the canal connecting the Gulf 
of Suez with the Nile was repaired and. re- 
opened and mariners were coming into 
Alexandria with first-hand information of 
East African and Indian Ocean coasts. 

The Ptolemies were lavishing a good pro- 
portion of the oppressive taxes exacted from 
the fellahin upon glorifying Alexandria, both 
physically and intellectually. If Pliny’s state- 
ment is trustworthy, professors were being 
attracted from other centers of learning at 
annual salaries large enough to endow a pro- 
fessorial chair at a modern university. Every 
conceivable advantage of hospital and instru- 
ment was put at the disposal of medical scien- 
tists and practitioners. There is a tradition 
that criminals were turned over to them for 
vivisection. Instead of rival medical sects— 
Empirics, Dogmatists, and Methodists— 
resorting to rhetoric to resolve a dispute, 
questions were being left to clinical observa- 
tion and the keen scalpels of Herophilus and 
Erasistratus. 

The astronomical instruments set up in the 
Museum were probably as good as any in use 
in Europe until the time of Tycho Brahe and 
may have surpassed Copernicus’ instruments 
in precision. Moreover, as a result of Alex- 
ander’s conquests, tables of Chaldean obser- 
vations of earlier centuries were made avail- 
able at Alexandria and were providing the 
basis for long-term comparison which is so 
necessary for astronomical accuracy. 

One example will serve to illustrate the 
precise nature of Alexandrian observations 
and procedures at this time—the method 
used by Eratosthenes in measuring the cir- 
cumference of the globe (225 B.c.). 

Eratosthenes knew that since Syene on the 
Nile was situated right under the Tropic of 
Cancer, the sun would be directly overhead 
there on the day of the summer solstice at 
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noon. On the same day he used a hollow 
hemispherical bow! with a vertical rod to 
measure the sun’s declination at Alexandria 
and found that the shadow cast by the rod 
measured 1/25 of the hemisphere or 1/50 of a 
complete circle. He assumed that the sun was 
so far away that rays falling anywhere upon 
the earth were parallel—an assumption which 
it would require some of our most accurate 
present-day instruments to refute. After de- 
termining the distance between Alexandria 
and Syene he was able to calculate the earth’s 
circumference by simple geometry. 
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Fic. 5. Measuring the Earth’s Circumference. 


The sun’s rays falling straight down upon 
Syene (S), if extended, would pass through 
the center of the earth (C). Rays falling upon 
Alexandria (A), if extended, would pass 
through point B. If the hemispherical bowl at 
Alexandria is set up in a perfectly level posi- 
tion, its vertical rod, if extended, would also 
pass through the center of the earth. Thus 
AC is the transversal of parallel lines DB and 
EC and angles BAC and ACS are equal. 
Equal angles subtend proportionate arcs, so 
that the angle subtended by the sun’s shadow 
in the bowl is proportionate to arc AS, the 
distance between Alexandria and Syene. By 
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multiplying this distance by 50, Eratosthenes 
arrived at a figure of 24,662 miles for the 
earth’s circumference—a far better result 
than Columbus obtained by a similar method.‘ 

Eratosthenes was of course fortunate to get 
a result so close to the true one. Four main 
errors were involved in his procedure but in- 
stead of accumulating they seem to have 
canceled out: (1) Syene actually lay thirty- 
seven miles north of the tropic at Eratos- 
thenes’ time; (2) he did not have the means to 
get an accurate measurement of the distance 
between Alexandria and Syene; (3) his hemi- 
spherical bow] was an instrument with limita- 
tions for such precision work; (4) he did not 
know that the earth was not a perfect sphere 
but that it bulges as it approaches the 
equator. 

We can readily appreciate that Aristar- 
chus’ heliocentric theory might not attract 
much attention during such an age. Now let 
us see what factors were present at Alex- 
andria—and elsewhere, under Alexandrian 
influence—to discourage astronomers from 
entertaining his theory. 

Aristarchus was successful in explaining 
variations in brilliance and reverse courses of 
the planets, but planetary motions are far 
more complicated than that. Kepler was the 
first to realize that the planets do not describe 
circular orbits, but rather ellipses, and that 
the sun is not in the middle of these orbits but 
in the foci of the ellipses. That something was 
wrong might have been suspected as early as 
330 B.c., for Callippus noticed that the 
seasons were not of the same length. He esti- 
mated their lengths between solstices and 
equinoxes to be 94, 92, 89, and go days— 
figures that are very nearly correct. Or to 
show the irregularities that might result from 
combining the eccentricities of the orbits of 
two planets, in some years Mars and the 
earth at closest approximation are 36 million 
miles apart and in other years (as in 1948) may 
be 63 million miles apart at their nearest ap- 
proach. 

Now the Alexandrians were pointing their 
precision sights at the planets and must have 
been disturbed by these peculiarities. Fur- 
thermore they would have been less kindly 
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disposed towards Aristarchus’ explanation of 
the absence of visible stellar parallax by plac- 
ing the stars at an almost infinite distance 
away because they had a better appreciation 
of the sun’s vast distance and consequently 
would have stronger reason to expect to find 
parallax. It would seem that the more precise 
the instruments, the less likelihood there 
would be of the earth’s being in motion.® 
We have been referring to the backward 
courses of the planets; now let us see what 


evening stars, that the three superior planets, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, are observed to 
describe loops in the sky as they halt and re- 
verse their direction, and that the eccentricity 
of the apparent orbit of the sun (actually the 
eccentricity of the earth's orbit is the cause) 
was known to those Greeks who noticed the 
marked inequalities of the seasons. To com- 
plete the list, the eccentricity of the moon’s 
orbit was also recognized. Simplicius states 
that Autolycus of Pitane (c. 300 B.c.) ob- 
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Fic. 6. Stations and Retrogradations of Mars. 


causes this phenomenon in the sky. The case 
of Mars is the easiest to deal with, but the 
same conditions apply to Jupiter and Saturn. 
The orbit of Mars is the next beyond the 
earth's orbit and requires 687 days to com- 
plete. 

If we observe Mars’ positions projected 
against the background of the stars to the 
right, Mars will appear to describe a loop re- 
sembling the one shown as the planet moves 
from position 1, in March, to position 3, in 
September. At position 2, in June, Mars will 
be at the middle of its retrogradation, and for 
a few days during May and July will be sta- 
tionary. It is as if we on the earth were aboard 
a train that was moving out of a station a 
little faster than those on the train to the right 
of us. Their train, against the background of 
the station, would appear to be standing still 
or going backwards. 

Thus, to recapitulate, we have seen that 
Venus and Mercury appear to shift back and 
forth about the sun, now as morning, now as 


served that at times a disc of the breadth of 
eleven fingers and at other times one of the 
breadth of twelve fingers, placed at the same 
distance from the eye, were required to cover 
the moon. The extremities of variation in the 
moon's distance actually amount to 221,463 
and 252,710 miles. 

t Aristarchus’ heliocentric theory did not 
account for the irregularities in the sun's ap- 
parent motion and in the moon's orbit. Be- 
sides, the Alexandrians were more interested 
in precise observations and mathematical 
demonstrations that would coincide with 
recorded observations than they were in 
theories. Theon of Smyrna tells us that Hip- 
parchus did not know which was the true 
orientation, and it is safe to say that he did 
not care. But to deal with complicated plane- 
tary motions mathematically, the geocentric 
orientation was almost obligatory. Astron- 
omers were seeking mathematical solutions 
that would be adequate for predicting the 
position of any planet at any time. 


14 


Two geometrical devices were intro 
duced-—by whom we do not know—the ec- 
centric and the epicycle; Nicomachus says 
that eccentrics were invented earlier. An 
epicycle is a circle whose center moves along 
the circumference of a larger circle, as shown 
below in Fig. 7. An eccentric orbit of a planet 
would be about the earth but would have its 
center somewhere outside the earth. Ptolemy 
informs us that Apollonius of Perga (fl. 
230 B.c., famous for his work on conic sec- 
tions) was familiar with the theory of epi- 
cycles and eccentrics and saw that eccentrics 
could apply only to the superior planets since 
they alone go completely around the earth. 
Unfortunately Apollonius left no astronomi- 
cal writings and it is impossible to determine 
how far he progressed in his mathematical 
theories of planetary motions; but it is likely 
that he did contribute a great deal to the suc- 
cess of the next important astronomer, Hip- 
parchus. 

Hipparchus (fl. 140 B.c.) is generally re- 
garded as the greatest astronomer of antiq- 
uity, despite the fact that only one minor 
work of his has come down to us. Almost all 
our information regarding Hipparchus is ob- 
tained from Ptolemy. Even though Ptolemy 
does not indicate exactly what his indebted- 
ness to Hipparchus is, it is usually possible to 
decide how much credit belongs to each. 

One reason for Hipparchus’ great success 
is that he was able to compare his own careful 
observations with those that had been made 
at Alexandria for nearly a century and a half 
and with Babylonian records going back to as 
far as 500 B.c. Hipparchus’ greatest single 
achievement was the discovery of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, a cycle which requires 
nearly 26 thousand years to complete. By 
comparing his observation of the position of 
Spica with those recorded by Timocharis 154 
or 166 years earlier, he estimated the annual 
rate of precession to be 43.4 or 46.8 seconds of 
arc. The actual rate is 50.26 seconds. By using 
Babylonian records over 300 years before his 
time he was able to arrive at a figure for the 
duration of a mean lunar month that was less 
than a second from the true one. His estimate 
of the length of a solar year was incorrect by 
6} minutes. 


W. H. STAHL 


In calculating the sizes and distances of the 
sun and moon Hipparchus was remarkably 
advanced. Adopting Eratosthenes’ figure for 
the earth’s radius as a unit of distance and by 
measuring the breadth of shadows during 
eclipses, Hipparchus arrived at a figure, ac- 
cording to Theon of Smyrna, of 60} earth- 
radii for the moon’s mean distance (actually 
603) and for the moon’s diameter .29 of that 
of the earth's (actually .273). Theon gives 
Hipparchus’ estimate of the sun’s distance as 
2,550 earth-radii (actually over 23,000), but, 
according to Ptolemy, Hipparchus despaired 
of finding a solar parallax and was not sure 
whether it was at all appreciable. (Solar paral- 
lax is so small and hard to observe that mo’ 
ern astronomers do not try to measure it di- 
rectly but calculate it from the orbits of Mars 
and close asteroids by using Kepler's third 
law.) It is interesting to compare Hipparchus’ 
estimate of the sun’s distance with Coperni- 
cus’ figure of 1,142 earth-radii. 

When it came to accounting for planetary 
motions and predicting planetary positions, 
Hipparchus was a self-acknowledged failure. 
Modern astronomers could readily under- 
stand the cause of his predicament. Each of 
the planets has about six disturbing factors in 
its motion; even the moon, an apparently easy 
celestial body to account for, is still the object 
of continual study for further corrections. 

Hipparchus’ theory for the sun was good 
enough to represent the apparent motion 
within error of less than a minute of celestial 
arc. He pointed out that an eccentric system 
or an epicycle with the sun moving on the 
epicycle from east to west while the center of 
the epicycle moved from west to east would 
yield the same result. His lunar theory was 
based upon early Alexandrian and Babylonian 
observations and was quite reliable for pre- 
dicting the position of the new and full moon. 
But the theory fell down at first and third 
quarters, where it was sometimes correct and 
sometimes off as much as 23 degrees. 

Planetary motions are still more compli- 
cated and we must admire Hipparchus for de- 
ciding not to attempt theories for them after 
taking the trouble to collect many observa’ 
tions. He did indicate some of the difficulties, 
however, and his data were to prove itr 
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valuable to Ptolemy when the latter pursued 
the study further. Hipparchus’ work is char- 
acterized above all by his painstaking exact- 
ness and his honesty. 

Hipparchus’ other notable contributions to 
astronomy were the invention and introduc- 
tion of trigonometry and the preparation of a 
stellar catalogue of nearly goo stars, grouped 
according to six magnitudes, which served as 
the basis for Ptolemy's catalogue two and a 
half centuries later. No further progress in 
theoretical astronomy was made until 
Ptolemy's time. 


unfortunate mistake because a Hipparchan 
error had been greatly magnified in the pas- 
sage of nearly three centuries. He did, how- 
ever, improve Hipparchus’ lunar theory, 
which, as we have seen, was most defective 
at first and third quarters. In order to over- 
come this defect Ptolemy placed the center 
of the epicycle upon which the moon moved 
upon an eccentric circle. The result was a cor- 
rection that was satisfactory, so far as their 
instruments were able to ascertain. 

Ptolemy addressed himself to the planets 
with more courage than Hipparchus could 
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Fic. 7. Ptolemaic System (Highly Simplified). 


Ptolemy, the last important Greek astrono- 
mer and the most celebrated of all because of 
the reputation enjoyed by his great work the 
Syntaxis for a millennium and a half, lived at 
Alexandria during the first half of the second 
century A.D. His earliest recorded observa- 
tion is for the year 127 A.p. and his latest for 
150 A.D. 

At Ptolemy's disposal for comparison were 
not only the early tabulations of the Baby- 
lonians and Alexandrian Greeks but the 
meticulously compiled data of Hipparchus, 
prepared 275 years before his time. His Syn- 
taxis, in thirteen books, is a monument of in- 
tricacy and mathematical skill; it is not sur- 
prising that it was regarded as the definitive 
work on astronomy for ages.® 

Ptolemy accepted Hipparchus’ theory for 
the sun and left it substantially as it was, an 


muster and devoted the last five books of the 
Syntaxis to their motions. That he was aware 
that they offered greater difficulty than the 
sun and moon is apparent from his reference 
to them as “the five planets,” although it was 
customary to speak of seven planets. Ptolemy 
recognized two inequalities in the case of each 
planet, the inequalities differing for each, and 
offered a combination of eccentric and epicycle 
to explain them. Each deferent (the circle 
upon which the center of the epicycle of each 
planet was situated) was inclined slightly to 
the plane of the ecliptic (the sun's apparent 
annual path), and the deferents were made 
eccentric to the earth. The eccentric ac- 
counted for zodiacal inequality (caused by the 
earth’s elliptical orbit) and the epicycle ac- 
counted for anomaly (stations and retro- 
gradations). Further refinements were added 
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to this basic framework, but it would be well 
to omit them from this brief discussion. Need- 
less to say Ptolemy’s theories, with all their 
complexities, were not a complete success. 
The latitudes of the planets gave him the 
greatest trouble, and to obviate this difficulty 
he would have had to abandon the geocentric 
orientation. 

To represent even the basic features of the 
Ptolemaic system in a single diagram would 
not be feasible. Nevertheless a simplified plan, 
omitting the eccentrics of the planets and the 
lunar and solar eccentrics and epicycles, 
might help to impress upon the reader the 
general scheme. 

Note that the centers of the epicycles of 
Mercury and Venus are always on a line 
joining the earth and the sun and that the 
lines from the superior planets to the centers 
of their epicycles are always parallel to a line 
connecting the sun and the earth. (Some 
readers may wonder why Ptolemy did not 
realize that the reason for this constancy is 
that the sun and not the earth is the center 
of these motions.) Also note that Ptolemy 
has not adopted Heraclides’ innovation of 
putting the orbits of Venus and Mercury 
about the sun. 

Books VII and VIII of the Syntaxis deal 
with the fixed stars and contain a valuable 
catalogue of 1022 stars. By deducting 23 de- 
grees from Ptolemy's longitudes, Delambre 
found that the catalogue would coincide with 
epoch 130 B.c., when Hipparchus prepared his 
catalogue. So it is generally assumed that 
Ptolemy’s catalogue is for the most part a 
reproduction of Hipparchus’ work including 
what Ptolemy estimated to be the necessary 
revision to bring it up to date. The latitudes 
are the same as those of Hipparchus. 

It is interesting to point out that using this 
catalogue led Edmund Halley to the discovery 
in 1718 that stars have their own (“proper”) 
motions. Halley noted that some stars had 
shifted away from the positions recorded in 
Ptolemy’s catalogue by as much space as the 
apparent diameter of the moon covers. Here 
we have another evidence of the vast dis 


tance of the stars. Though they whirl 
through space at dizzy speeds, their apparent 
motion in 1600 years is scarcely perceptible. 

Ptolemy’s figures for the distance of the 
sun and moon were through the Middle Ages, 
like his whole system, accepted as infallible: 
59 earth-radii for the moon, and 1210 earth- 
radii for the sun. 

There was almost no progress in astronomy 
for nearly a millennium and a half after 
Ptolemy's death. He had no successor; the 
best the ancient world could produce was 
commentaries on his works. Notable among 
the commentators were Theon of Alexandria, 
his daughter Hypatia, and the Neoplatonist 
Proclus. The Arabs attempted to refine his 
system by piling epicycles upon epicycles, 
but it was not until Copernicus that any real 
improvements were made. 


1 For a genealogical table showing how nearly all the 
writings of the Doxographers descended from Theo. 
phrastus’ work see Thomas Heath, Aristarchus of Samos 
(Oxford, 1913), p. 3. 

2 Plato's conception of a spherical earth comes from 
the Pythagoreans. Aristotle is of the opinion that 
Pythagoras’ reason for believing the earth to be spherical 
was that the sphere is the most perfect solid figure. But 
Pythagoras may have had a better reason. As he pro 
ceeded northward or southward in his travels he may 
have noticed the variations in declination of stars. 
Throughout the classical period all intellectual groups 
after Plato with the exception of the Epicureans be- 
lieved the earth was a sphere. The first important writer 
to revert toa flat earth was Lactantius. 

3 His De magnitudinibus et distantiis is his only extant 
work, 

4 One wonders when high school and grade school 
teachers and texts are going to desist from creating the 
impression that the classical writers believed the earth 
was flat and that “Columbus proved that it was round.” 

5It appears that this is what happened in Tycho 
Brahe’s case. His instruments were superior to those 
used by Copernicus and consequently he was more 
disturbed than Copernicus by the absence of parallax. 
He decided to put the earth back at rest and make the 
planets go about the sun and the sun about the earth. 
For further discussion of the abandonment of the helio- 
centric theory see my article on the subject in Transac 
tions of the American Philological Association, LXxxvi 
(1945), pp. 321-332. 

6 Known to the Arabs as the Almagest, the ‘‘Great 
Work.” E. H. Bunbury offers an elaborate summary of 
this book in his article “Ptolemy” in the Eleventh Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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Quantum Mutata 
Clarence A. Forbes 


This paper, presidential address at the 1951 annual meeting of CAMWS, and the one which 
follows it constitute a sort of symposium on modern literature with contrasting views. Some- 
thing was said in an editorial (March, 1951) about the style of Journal articles. We see con- 
trasting styles also in these two. If this vigorous paper in nervous English is classified as in the 
plain style, this is no disparagement. (See Titchener, the author's colleague at Ohio State, 
on Caesar, February, 1951.) The author has nicety of taste and shows it here. 


ne sa THE ABOVE TITLE, the season- 
ed readers of this JourNat will promptly 
divine that I propose to discuss neither the 
quantum theory in physics nor the mutations 
in biology; but they may reasonably wonder 
what's afoot. Well, I shall satisfy their 
curiosity at once. My purpose is to analyze 
the seachange that has overtaken the litera- 
ture of our day and our language, as compared 
with that of classical Greece. The mutation 
is conspicuous enough to be seen by the 
naked eye; and the result is something rich 
and strange. (On second thought, delete 
“rich.”) Leaving for another day the few 
paltry happenings in the span of time between 
Platonic morn and Dewey eve, I shall seek to 
focus my remarks on the literature produced 
since 1918 and that produced before 323 B.c. 

Now, gentle reader, please believe that I 
tread some contemporary literature with in- 
tense satisfaction and joyful approval. But 
some of it affects me quite differently: 
Obstipui steteruntque comae et vox faucibus 
haesit. Just as Mencken hath his prejudices, 
so do I; and not the same ones. The tolerant 
Editor gives me space to air my prejudices 
and to fling my hyperboles. So if I fire away 
with both barrels, just swallow a grain of 
salt and take it easy. (These mixed metaphors 
are carefully culled from comparatively 
modern papyri.) Please pardon my blunder- 
buss and splenetic noises. My strictures are 
meant to apply non semper et ubique et 
omnibus, sed aliquando et alicubi et quibus- 
dam. And like Peter Viereck, I look hope- 


fully for a counter-revolution to overthrow 
the revolutionaries. Let it be soon, O Lord. 


Obscurity 


Six DIFFERENCES will suffice. First, con- 
temporary literature is intentionally more 
obscure than Greek literature. The Greeks 
lived in a land of bright sunshine and wonder- 
fully clear air, where the outlines of every 
object in nature stood out sharp and distinct. 
Daily association with the clear outlines of 
nature perhaps helped to create in the Greeks 
an urge for similar clarity of outline and form 
in the works of human hands. A vase paint- 
ing, a statue, or a building had to shun the 
vague and the hazy, and strive for the sharp, 
the clean-cut, and the clear. The same creed 
was, from the very beginning, instinctively 
applied to books. A poem was not a shapeless 
thing in free verse, but a metrically regular 
composition of musical quality and definite, 
understandable rhythm. A book of prose had 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; it had 
structure and architectural form. Some one 
has remarked that modern books are pretty 
good in masonry, but poor in architecture. 
Examples are the books of Thomas Wolfe, 
Theodore Dreiser, and John Hersey. The 
questing reader finds that Greek writers 
were good masons and great architects. 
Thucydides is the peer of Ictinus, and his 
History, though unfinished, is built with the 
calm, clear lines of the Parthenon. 

St. Paul once observed, “Unless with the 
tongue you utter intelligible speech, how 
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shall it be known what is said? For you will be 
speaking to the empty air.” A poet com- 
plained a few years ago that publishing a 
book of poetry today is like dropping a pebble 
into the Grand Canyon and waiting to hear 
the echo. Just so. The poets do not speak to 
the people, because they do not try. When 
they mouth obscure noises, there is no recog- 
nizable echo. The well-known English critic 
Harold Nicolson defends present-day litera- 
ture and says we are not supposed to under- 
stand it. “The modern reader should be pre- 
pared for gaps in communication, and should 
accept as incomprehensible those allusions 

.. which he may not be even expected to 
understand.” James Joyce told Max East- 
man in an interview, “The demand that I 
make of my reader is that he should devote his 
whole life to reading my works.” If an 
ancient Greek could read a few pages of 
Finnegans Wake, he might decide that there 
are more pleasant and profitable ways of 
spending one’s life. Let us turn our eyes 
toward California and gaze on the radiant 
spectacle of William Saroyan. Ten years ago 
in 1941, Saroyan published a paly with the 
encouraging name Jim Dandy. In his usual 
bashful and timid way, Mr. Saroyan stated, 
“This play contains no characters, no imita- 
tions of people, and no plot.” We must rise 
up in reverence and exclaim, “Aristotle is 
dead. Long live Saroyan!” 

Many more instances come tumbling into 
your minds. Longum erat omnia pernarrare. 
Briefly let us say: Modern writers are good, 
as we know from their own testimony. They 
are obscure because they want to be obscure. 
They are probably better than the Greeks, 
but at any rate they are different. Quantum 
mutata. 


Verbosity 


AGAIN, contemporary literature is much 
more diffuse and verbose than Greek litera- 
ture. This appears immediately in the sen- 
tence. The longest Greek sentence that I 
have noticed is one of twenty-seven lines in 
Plato’s Republic. Twenty-seven lines would 
be about standard length for William 


Faulkner; but James Joyce discarded the 
whole concept of a sentence and allowed the 
stream of consciousness to float a raft of 
helter-skelter words and imitations of words 
without interruption for thirteen pages in 
one book and forty-two in another. 

Going beyond the sentence to the whole 
poem or play or book, we can quickly discern 
that economy meant one thing to the Greeks 
and means something else to us. The Greeks 
thought literary economy meant using few 
words, but we have learned that it means a 
big economy package. Such external con- 
siderations as the high cost of paper and other 
writing materials made the Greeks frugal 
with their words. Callimachus’ saying, 
Meya weya xaxov might justly be the 
motto for all Greek literature. The Athenians 
in their heyday had no public library and did 
not endlessly multiply books nor endlessly 
multiply words in books. Their Great Books 
were small, and few, and great. 

In our modern improved concept of the 
large economy package, we may have Joyce's 
Ulysses, where 700 pages are devoted to one 
day in the life of one man. We may have the 
semiautobiographical fiction of Thomas 
Wolfe, which flowed from his pen in a tor 
rential flow of millions of words. Wolfe died 
young, but single-handed he wrote more 
words than there are in the surviving litera’ 
ture of fifth-century Athens. We may have 
the two-story novels, three-decker novels, 
four-pound novels, five-volume novels, six- 
generation novels—Gone With the Wind, 
Anthony Adverse, Kristin Lavransdatter, 
Remembrance of Things Past, Men of Good 
Will. These books carry some weight, and | 
really mean weight. They come in a large 
economy package. Our motto is no longer 
from Callimachus, but rather from Hamlet. 
“Words, words, words!” 


Vacuity 


Now IF WE LEARNED more from the multi 
tudes of modern words than we did from the 
few words of the Greeks, all would be well. 
But I dare to assert, to the contrary, that 
contemporary literature is far less intellectual 
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and profound than Greek literature. This 
point is hard to prove and cannot be proved 
in a few sentences. I heard it ably argued at 
some length in a public address by Paul 
Shorey. I should gladly refer you to his words, 
but they were left unpublished at the time of 
his death. I shall merely have to appeal to the 
verdict of the ages. Securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum. Emerson claimed that “in Plato is 
found all that is still written and debated 
among men of thought.” Of what con- 
temporary can the same be said? Since Dante 
called Aristotle “the master of those who 
know,” his judgment has not been reversed 
nor superseded. And we classicists are so 
reckless that we would match the brains of 
the Greek dramatists even with those of the 
fearsome George Bernard Shaw. 

I might repeat to you some words written 
in a recent book by a French scholar, Jean 
Hatzfeld, on the change from the Hellenic 
to the Hellenistic civilization: “There hap- 
pened what always happens when forms of 
culture, previously reserved for a small 
group, are abruptly diffused among masses 
who are unprepared to receive them: they 
lose some of their deepest virtues, they go 
downhill, and the civilization of quality be- 
comes a civilization of quantity.” I wonder 
whether we do not live in a civilization of 
quantity. Quantum mutata. Culture has 
been diffused to large numbers who are al- 
lergic to any except its simplest and most 
tawdry forms. Everybody can read and al- 
most nobody can think. The woods are full 
of college graduates, but most of them are 
not educated. Some people do not get edu- 
cated by “degrees”. So the writers of today 
have an enormous potential audience, but an 
audience of low caliber. The Greeks wrote 
up to an intellectual audience which de- 
manded the best. The moderns either write 
what everybody knows is gibberish which 
nobody can understand, or else they write 
tawdry stuff for the half-educated. E. E. 
Cummings gives us a charming glimpse into 
the cultural future: “Come let us adjust until 
the whole world’s an infrahuman ultra- 


family of super-submorons delightedly drown- 
ing in telejukemovieradiovision.” Excelsior! 


Cacophony 


Let us Move quickly on to Point IV, which 
asserts that Greek literature sounds better 
to the ear than does contemporary literature. 
The reason is that the Greeks composed both 
their prose and their poetry to be read aloud. 
All classicists know, but seemingly few other 
people realize, that the Greeks and Romans 
regularly did all their reading aloud. Also we 
have clear testimony from Plato and other 
sources that the Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to the charm of music, rhythm, and 
harmonious sounds. The Greek writers 
therefore had a lively awareness of their 
obligation to write what would please the 
ear. Scratch a Greek, and you find a musician. 
Greek literature excels in sound effects. 

Now twentieth-century man lives in a 
noisy world. The peace of the countryside 
has been shattered by the staccato din of the 
tractor. The modern city is a maelstrom of 
merciless and maddening noise. The living- 
room palpitates with the never-ending yowl 
of the radio. It is impossible to compete with 
the noise. No one reads aloud. Consequently 
poets and prose writers need not and do not 
cater to the ear. Most contemporary poetry 
lacks either rhythm or tonal beauty or 
euphonious diction or all three cf these 
qualities. With proper pride our poets have 
consigned beautiful sounds to the trash-can. 
An American bard boasted: “I sound my 
barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 
Joy, oh joy! A barbaric yawp is just what we 
needed. Hundreds, yes thousands, of poets 
have imitated that barbaric yawp with 
echoes of hideous and dismal cacophony. 
Transmitted to France, the yawp went 
whirling down a spiral of degradation until it 
reached bottom in the school of the dadaists, 
who no longer wrote words at all, but merely 
strings of syllables like da-da-da. (Please re- 
pair quickly toa library and read the dadaists. 
You will adore them for being so emancipated 
and daring.) A dozen years ago a critic read a 
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new American novel, Slogum House, by 
Mari Sandoz. He reported, “This novel ap- 
pears to have been written with a piece of 
barbed wire on a sheet of sandpaper.” 
Plato was never like that. The fact is that the 
disorderly, harsh, grating, nervous, irritating 
groans and croons, yells and wails, jerks and 
burps of contemporary popular music are 
paralleled by our prose and our verse. After 
men sit down and read the frightful stuff, they 
rise up worse men than they were. 


Insanity 


Fretuty, I rally to the standard of Matthew 
Arnold, who declared: “Sanity is the great 
virtue of the ancient literature; the want of it 
is the great defect of the modern.” Centuries 
before Matthew Arnold, Leonardo da Vinci 
complained, Una mihi defuit symmetria 
prisca. If da Vinci and Arnold knew what 
they were talking about, the ancient world 
was not overrun with psychotics and neu- 
rotics and just plain nuts. Except in a few 
Greek tragedies, insanity and its congeners 
are not among the major themes of Greek 
literature. And what Greek writer can you 
name who had the reputation of being men- 
tally unbalanced or recognizably insane? In 
general, sane and rational writers portray for 
us a Greek civilization that was sane, rational, 
balanced, and wholesome, with its motto 
Mnéev &yav. John Keats, who knew no Greek, 
declared that he never did “breathe the pure 
serene” until he chanced to read Homer in 
Chapman’s translation. 

Mais nous avons changé tout cela. Today it 
is no longer fashionable to be sane. In Janu- 
ary, Ernest Hemingway said in an interview: 
“There are more ‘crazies’ than “sanes’ now. 
People say to you, “‘What’sa matter with you, 
boy? You sane?’ Psychiatry is the biggest in- 
dustry in America. It passed bubble-gum 
three years ago.” Thank you, Mr. Heming- 
way, for these sage observations. Did you 
know that in the State of New York one 
person in twenty sooner or later gets into a 
mental institution? But there is one State far 
away from New York that is far crazier. The 
folks in California say: ““We don’t grow all 
the nuts here. Lots of them are imported.” 
My friends, we live in a crazy world. Non 


privatim solum, sed publice furimus. We go 
our daily round among people who are 
crazy or “tetched in the brain” or at least 
pixillated. George Bernard Shaw said, “If it’s 
true that the other planets are inhabited, 
then the earth must be their lunatic asylum.” 
The books produced from this planetary 
lunacy are wholly devoid of sanity in content 
and method, and they not only reflect condi- 
tions but also tend to make conditions worse. 
With wild abandon they gleefully flaunt the 
most shocking and sickening realism; fifty- 
seven varieties of abnormality, sexiness, 
literary delirium tremens; a fondness for 
scattered, jumbled ravings without point, 
focus, or unity. The modern writer mounts 
his Pegasus and rides off rapidly in all direc- 
tions, while the modern reader who tries to 
follow him feels his mind disintegrate and 
crumble. Our sweetest songs are those that 
tell of sadist thought. A few years ago a 
former member of our Classical Association, 
Keith Preston, wrote a sample of what a 
truly modern love-song ought to say: 
Love, lay thy phobias to rest, 
Inhibit thy taboo! 


We twain shall share, forever blest, 
A complex built for two. 


Anarchy 


Again, and finally, Greek literature had 
standards and reflected a civilization which 
established and tried to follow standards. 
Surviving Greek literature begins with 
Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the two best 
books in the Greek language. Every Greek 
knew Homer from childhood, and from 
Homer every Greek could learn the true 
quality of literary excellence. As long as a 
whole nation was brought up on Homer, no 
writer dared to be mediocre and no reader 
was satisfied with mediocrity. The Periclean 
Age earnestly quested for ideal standards in 
beauty, behavior, and books. Phidias por- 
trayed the human body as it ought to be. 
Socrates portrayed ethical conduct as it 
ought to be. And Sophocles said that his 
plays portrayed men as they ought to be. 
When we talk of the classic purity of lan 
guage, we are paying a just tribute to the 
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The Classics and Contemporary 


English Literature 
Paul MacKendrick 


This second paper is in the elevated style; which is not to say that it is really Asian to the 
Atticism of the other contribution to our colloquium. We think of “Longinus” and the 
rhetoricians on the sublime and the “tapeinos” (as in Plato’s Phaedrus 257C). The author is 
effective and popular in his teaching at the University of Wisconsin. 


F rue vest of English literature to the 

classics from Chaucer to Walter Sav- 
age Landor there can be no doubt. Shakspere 
without Plutarch, Milton without Vergil, 
would be but half-men, and their evidence 
that the classics are vital forces to the creative 
artists may be taken for granted, along with 
that of More, Spenser, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Pope, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, and a host 
of others to name whom would reduce this 
brief paper to a mere catalogue. 

But about the awareness in the writers of 
the last thirty years of the classical tradition 
there has been some doubt, which it is the 
intention of this paper to dispel, first by at- 
tempting to define some of the many facets of 
creative genius which it seems fair to call 
“classical,” and then by demonstrating that 
these qualities appear in a representative 
selection of authors whom posterity will 
probably regard as the most distinguished of 
the mid-twentieth century. 

First of all, critics agree that a Greek or 
Latin classic has form. It has a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. In an ode of Sophocles. 
strophe is answered, syllable for syllable, by 
antistrophe. In a speech of Thucydides, argu- 
ment balances counter-argument line for line. 
In a verse of a Horatian ode we have a jewel 
five words long. Within this form the passion 
of the poet derives added intensity from the 
very fact of its being controlled, and the 
effect which the romantic tries to achieve by 
exuberance the classical poet reaches by 
restraint, or rather by the strict organization 
of a limited area. 


Now this strict organization is a part of 
the aristocratic code, and it is to the aristo- 
cratic quality of much of classical literature 
that I would next draw attention. By this I 
mean pervasive sense of noblesse oblige which 
prompts Plato’s philosopher-king to descend 
again into the cave and bring light to those 
that sit in darkness; the feeling that the poet, 
the inspired bard, is not as other men, that 
leads Horace to write “Odi profanum vulgus 
et arceo”; the awareness on the part of the 
best of the governing class that power brings 
responsibility: that awareness which made 
Thucydidies admire Pericles. 

The aristocracy for which much of classical 
literature was written was at its best a 
landed gentry, and it is of the love of the land 
as a hallmark of classical literature that I 
would make my third point. It is in the ode to 
Athens in Oedipus at Colonus, it is in the 
Funeral Oration, it is in Horace’s love of his 
Sabine farm, it is in Vergil’s praise of Italy in 
the second Georgic, with its lovely vignette 
of a Tuscan hill-town: 


tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis, 
fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


But Hesiod and Theocritus and Vergil 
knew that lovely as the Greek and Italian 
countryside is, it is a hard taskmaster, and 
that it takes something more than iandscape 
to create the Earthly Paradise. That some- 
thing more is my fourth point, the pervasive 
search by the classical heroes for a Paradise 
within them, happier far. Blind Oedipus 
found it in old age, in Athens, in calm of 
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mind, all passion spent, in the company of his 

faithful daughters. Odysseus found it in the 

arms of Penelope, and in his fruitful estate. 

Achilles found it in renouncing his wrath for 

a friend. The scholars of Alexandria found it 

in conversations with likeminded com- 

panions: 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead. 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to 
shed. 

I wept when I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking, and sent him down the 
sky. 

But sae that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy Nightingales, awake: 

For Death, he taketh all way, but them he cannot take. 

For the classical creative artists, too often 

thought of as austere, bear often the most 

eloquent testimony to the vitality of personal 

relations. 

But these same Alexandrians of whom I 
have been speaking, and many others then as 
now, were lonely men, and it is this sense of 
the artist in exile which is my fifth and 
penultimate point. Plato felt it, estranged 
from the democracy which had put his be- 
loved master to death Callimachus felt it, 
writing in a new, rootless city his difficult 
odes full of nostalgic echoes of Homer. Ovid 
felt it, in literal exile far in the frozen North 
from the gay cosmopolitan life of his beloved 
Rome. Juvenal felt it, whetting his saeva in- 
dignatio in the gloom of a third floor back. All 
artists feel it when they create for an audience 
which will not or cannot hear. 

And perhaps the audience will not hear 
because its everyday preoccupations deafen 
it to any moral message. This pervasive 
morality of classical literature is my last point. 
Aut prodesse volunt, aut delectare poetae.” 
Xerxes flogging the Hellespont is the type of 
the pride that goeth before destruction, the 
haughty spirit before a fall. Prometheus is 
chained to a rock at the end of the world for 
having disobeyed the will of Zeus. The whole 
of Roman history to Tacitus is the judgment 
of the gods upon an impudent and stiff 
hearted people. The whole of life is set down 
in literature as a speaking picture to delight 
and teach, 


These, then, are the touchstones of clas 
sicism I would bring to bear upon English 
authors of the last thirty years: perfection of 
form, aristocratic feeling, love of the land, 
the importance of personal relations, the 
sense of the artist in exile, the conviction 
that to point a moral is to adorn a tale. 


Form 


To exemplify classical form in modern 
English literature I can do no better than to 
point to the classicists’ own poet, A. E. 
Housman. He put into his poetry the re- 
straint which marked his life, and which he 
learned from the classical models he made a 
part of his life, above all Horace. One of his 
students tells how “one morning in May, 
1914, when the trees in Cambridge were 
covered with blossom, Housman reached 
the seventh ode in the fourth book of Horace. 
This ode he dissected with the usual display 
of brilliance, wit, and sarcasm. Then for the 
first time in two years he looked up at us, and 
in quite a different voice said: ‘I should like to 
spend the last few minutes considering this 
ode simply as poetry. Our previous ex 
perience of Professor Housman would have 
made us sure that he would regard such a 
proceeding as beneath contempt. He read 
the ode aloud with deep emotion, first in 
Latin and then in an English translation of his 
own. “That,” he said hurriedly, almost like 
a man betraying a secret, ‘I regard as the 
most beautiful poem in ancient literature,’ 
and walked quickly out of the room. One of 
the men who watched this said, “I was afraid 
the old fellow was going to cry’.” This single 
lapse from a lifetime of restraint is the ex 
ception that proves the rule. For the ode it 
self, in the original and in his translation, 
shows that perfection of form which has 
made his name and Horace’s famous. Consider 
the compression of the description of the suc- 
cession of the seasons, which return again, 
though it is granted to us mortals to flourish 
once only: 

Thaw follows frost; hard on the heel of spring 

Comes summer sure to die, for hard on hers 


Comes autumn with his apples scattering; 
Then back to wintertide, when nothing stirs. 
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Frigora mitescunt Zephyris, ver proterit aestas, 

interitura simul 

pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit et mox 

bruma recurrit iners. 
Not a wasted word, not a wasted syllable; 
even the epithets, pomifer, iners pack into 
their brevity connotations, pictures, which it 
would take a romantic poet stanzas to write. 
And the next four lines are even better: 
But oh, whate’er the sky-led seasons mar, 
Moon upon moon rebuilds it with her beams: 
Come we where Tullus and where Ancus are, 
And good Aeneas, we are dust and dreams. 
Damna tamen celeres reparant caelestia lunae: 
nos ubi decidimus 
quo pius Aeneas, quo Tullus dives et Ancus, 
pulvis et umbra sumus. : 
The pathos of the postponement of caelestia, 
the pride of place evoked by the names of 
Vergil’s and Livy’s—and Rome’s—heroes, 
the dying fall of pulvis et umbra: no poet not 
steeped in the classical tradition could re- 
produce it at all, much less in thirty-one 
words. (Sam Johnson tried it, in four words 
less, but, though he was a classicist, he was 
not a poet.) 

This same example will dispose once and 
for all of the claim that, though Housman may 
be classical in form, he is romantic in content. 
For though his verse has the dying fall, the 
pathetic fallacy, the romantic sigh for the 
mortality of man, he but reproduces what he 
finds in his author, and what he finds is the 
great truth which modern classicists and 
modern critics might learn to their profit, 
that there were romantics before Rousseau. 

One more example is all I have space for, 
and that is the “Epitaph on an Army of 
Mercenaries,” which has the lapidary quality 
of an epigram of Simonides, “the voice of 
Hellas, the genius of Fame, sculpturing upon 
her brazen shield with a pen of adamant, in 
austere letters of indelible gold, the achieve- 
ments to which the whole world owes its 
civilization.” The poem was written for the 
English conscripts who took the King’s shil- 
ling in the 1914 war. 


These, in the day when heaven was falling, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 
And took their wages and are dead. 


Their shoulders held the sky suspended; 
They stood, and carth’s foundations stay; 
What God abandoned, these defended, 
And took the sum of things for pay. 


There are echoes of Homer, Pindar, 
Aeschylus, and Thucydides in these lines, 
but what strikes us most is the distilling of 
life’s pain into the restrained translation 
of the single phrase summa rerum at the end. 
And I think that if we had been more articu- 
late when we first fell in love with Housman 
as undergraduates, if the present generation 
who love him still could put it into words, we 
should have said, as they would say, that 
what we love in Housman is the control that 
he puts upon his passion, the emotion re- 
flected in the tranquillity of a perfect art. 


Avistocracy 

Of the aristocratic quality in classical liter- 
ature the clearest modern reflection is of 
course in Mr. T. S. Eliot. It is reflected in his 
famous manifesto declaring himself to be a 
royalist in politics, a classicist in literature, 
an AngloCatholic in religion; in his dictum: 
“We can only say that it appears likely that 
poets in our civilization, as it exists at pres- 
ent, must be difficult. Our civilization compre- 
hends great variety and complexity, and this 
variety and complexity, playing upon a re- 
fined sensibility (italics mine) must produce 
various and complex results. The poet must 
become more and more comprehensive, more 
allusive, more indirect, in order to force, to 
dislocate if necessary, language into his 
meaning.” The poet is not an ordinary mortal, 
and it is not his fault if ordinary mortals do 
not understand him. And in Notes towards 
the Definition of Culture, which won him the 
Nobel Prize, he means by defin:tion the setting 
of bounds, the limitation of culture to that 
class, the élite, which has the tradition, the 
education, to understand and transmit it. He 
would have us “yield ourselves with some 
confidence” to this élite, “as the republican 
Romans surrendered power to dictators.” 
And his function in criticism in the last 
twenty years has been that of dictator, a sort 
of elegantiae arbiter who has imposed his 
taste—and it must be admitted it is good 
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taste—upon a whole generation of critics and 
creative artists. 

For Eliot the critic is also, like Horace, the 
creative artist, and in his plays especially he 
has shown the aristocratic loftiness, and more 
important, the aristocratic sense of responsi- 
bility, which I have said is so important a 
hallmark of classicism. The hero of his play 
The Family Reunion (inspired by the Eume- 
nides of Aeschylus and with a classical chorus 
and classical ghosts) is chiefly noteworthy for 
his aristocratic inability to explain to his ob- 
tuse upper middle class family the complex 
psychological situation in which he finds 
himself: 

If I tried to explain, you could never understand: 
Explaining would only make a worse misunderstanding; 
Explaining would only set me farther away from you. 


Eliot has recently made the gracious admission 
that he now considers his hero an insufferable 
prig, but he need not have been so hard on 
him; in the end he acts responsibly, as a good 
aristocrat should, and goes away to meet and 
conquer his Furies in a life of self-sacrifice: 

Where does one go from a world of insanity? 

Somewhere on the other side of despair. 

To the worship in the desert, the thirst and 

deprivation, 

A stone sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people, 

The lesson of ignorance, of incurable diseases. 


And Agatha, who is I think Athena, the cool 
aristocratic goddess of wisdom, makes the 
final answer to Philistines who are so willing 
to point the finger and say, “escapism”: 

In a world of fugitives 

The person taking the opposite direction 

Will appear to run away. 
This same aristocratic resolution to self- 
sacrifice, to going back down into the cave, is 
shown by the heroine of The Cocktail Party, 
who becomes a nun and dies in the midst of 
her “care over the lives of humble people” 
with their “lesson of ignorance, of incurable 
diseases.” Mr. Eliot has lately revealed to us 
that his model for this play, a Broadway suc- 
cess, was the Alcestis of Euripides, where a 
wife's love for her husband is so great that she 
is willing to die for him, though her love 
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proves greater than illusion and stronger than 
death. 

It might be demonstrated that Murder in 
the Cathedral, with its echoes of Seneca and 
its classical rhetorical balance, is an aristo- 
cratic play also, with its cool responsible hero 
submitting to martyrdom in despite of an 
upstart king. But the important point to make 
is that Mr. Eliot as a classicist has come into 
his kingdom and performed a minor miracle: 
he has, without lowering his austere stand- 
ards, brought classical verse-drama, the 
drama of Seneca, Aeschylus, and Euripides, 
successfully onto the popular stage. His suc- 
cess has obviously pleased him, as it should 
please us, and best of all it appears to have 
made him humble: he too has learned his les- 
son from the classics. 


Love of the Land 


My third classical touchstone was love of 
the land, and my example of it is Cecil Day- 
Lewis, who with Auden and Spender formed 
the young Oxford poetical triumvirate of the 
*30's, and whose wartime verse translation 
(1940) of the Georgics of Vergil, with its 
haunting cadences, the faithful rendering of 
the original, could only have been written by 
one himself in love with the land. Listen to 
one of his early lyrics: 

You that love England, who have an ear for her music, 
The slow movement of clouds in benediction, 

Clear arias of light thrilling over her uplands, 

Over the chords of summer sustained peacefully; 
Ceaseless the leaves’ counterpoint in a west wind lively, 
Blossom and river rippling loveliest allegro, 

And the storms of wood strings brass at years’ finale: 
Listen. Can you not hear the entrance of a new theme? 


This is authentic Vergilian music: 
Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia tellus, 
Magna virum: tibi res antiquae laudis et artis 
Ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontes. 
Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen. 


For Vergil, like Auden, has a new theme. He 
sings the land of Italy because he loves it, but 
more immediately because Augustus has 
promised to give new life to the countryside 
by opening it to resettlement by veterans 
turned small farmers. It has been objected 
against Day-Lewis, Auden, and Spender that 
they do not write “pure” poetry because they 
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have—or had, for they have outgrown it—a 
political bias. The objectors knew too little 
about the traditions of poetry. For the finest 
poetry of the Augustan Age, Horace’s as 
well as Vergil’s, was “impure” poetry in this 
sense, that it was written to glorify a political 
program in which the poets believed. And 
because the poets believed, the poetry sur- 
vived, despite the theorists. And Day-Lewis’ 
poetic theory, with its springs in the English 
land, in English common sense, is more demo- 
cratic than Eliot’s—and democracy, which I 
did not mention directly because I take it for 
granted, is also a classical heritage. Day-Lewis 
writes: “A great deal of poetry is accessible 
to the simple, uneducated person: its dra- 
matic quality, its music, much of its metaphor 
sprang from his kind of simplicity: the inno- 
cent heart, the single eye will always recog- 
nize them again.” Was it not the innocent 
heart and the single eye that awarded the 
prize to Aeschylus and to Sophocles? 


Personal Relations 


In our troubled time the classical search for 
Paradise within still goes on. Perhaps the 
novelist of this century who has come the 
closest to finding it, in the warmth and close- 
ness of personal relations in an impersonal 
world, is the reticent E. M. Forster. He was a 
student of classics at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, at the turn of the century, obtaining a 
second class in the classical tripos. From his 
short stories and critical essays, on slight 
mythological and Hellenistic themes, we 
know that “he is a Hellenist but not a classi- 
cist; that is, that he loves Greece in its 
mythical and natural aspects, but that Plato, 
for example, has never meant much to him, 
perhaps because he distrusts the Platonic 
drive to the absolute and the Platonic adverse 
judgment of the body and the senses.” During 
the first war he was sent out to Alexandria, 
and there he learned the hard truth that every 
intelligent modern Greek knows, that in the 
long run what matters most in the long his- 
tory of Hellenism is not Athens but Alex- 
andria and Byzantium. So his work—five 
novels, the last published over a quarter of a 
century ago—has, it seems to me, Hellenistic 


Athens (the Athens of Menander), and 
Alexandria for its inspiration. Cambridge and 
its friendships mean as much to him as the 
Museum and his friend Heraclitus meant to 
Callimachus. (We tend to revise upward our 
opinion of Alexandria as we discover its in- 
fluence upon Catullus and Ovid and Eliot and 
Pound.) Perhaps no finer tribute has ever been 
paid than Forster's to the academic life, the 
life that the Greeks invented: “As Cambridge 
filled up with friends, it acquired a magic 
quality, Body and Spirit, reason and emotion, 
work and play, architecture and scenery, 
laughter and seriousness, life and art—these 
pairs which are elsewhere contrasts were 
there fused into one. People and books rein- 
forced one another, intelligence joined hands 
with affection, speculation became a passion, 
and discussion was made profound by love.” 

Each one of Forster's novels is a perfect 
comedy of manners with a recurring cast of 
characters like the types in Menander, 
Plautus, and Terence. Real flesh and blood 
types, though: the noble savage, the elderly 
sensitive woman (“One knew that she wor- 
shipped the past, and that the instinctive 
wisdom that the past alone can bestow had 
descended upon her—that wisdom to which 
we give the clumsy name of aristocracy’), the 
sadistic woman, the intensely feminine hero- 
ine, the faintly old-maidish man, the insensi- 
tive man, the girl of the demimonde, the 
younger brother. Though the world knows 
best A Passage to India (1924), my own pref- 
erence inclines strongly to Howard's End 
(1910), a novel whose title-page motto is 
“Only connect . . .” Connect by the rainbow 
bridge of personal relations “the prose in us 
with the passion. Without it we are meaning- 
less fragments, half monks, half beasts, un- 
connected arches that have never joined into 
aman. With it love is born, and alights on the 
highest curve, glowing against the grey, sober 
against the fire. Happy the man who sees from 
either aspect the glory of these outspread 
wings. The roads of his soul lie clear, and he 
and his friends shall find easy going.” I cannot 
stop to outline the plot—you must read the 
novel—but it is about England's fate, and the 
fate of the world; a story of the class war. 
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“England herself appears in the novel in 
palpable form, for the story moves by symbols 
and not only all the characters but also an 
elm, a symphony, and a scholar’s library stand 
for things beyond themselves.” Only the 
warmth of personal relations can help hu- 
manity to develop, and its efforts in that direc- 
tion are opposed by every institution and 
vested interest. So Forster has written no 
more novels, but his influence upon the 
younger generation, especially Isherwood and 
Auden, has been like that of their own con- 
science, as Auden shows as he writes in a 
sonnet to Forster: 

As we run down the slope of hate with gladness 

You trip us up like some unnoticed stone, 

And just as we are closeted with Madness 

You interrupt us like the telephone. 


Gentle and affectionate, intelligent and sensi- 
tive, he stands for Hellenic sanity in a world 
gone mad. 


Artist in Exile 


For Forster has made his connection, and 
he is not an artist in exile. James Joyce is. 
Born in Dublin and educated in classics there, 
he spent his creative life in exile: Ulysses was 
written in Trieste, Ziirich, and Paris. The 
original manuscript of the novel has chapter 
headings taken from the Odyssey, and the 
whole theme of the book is the Search for the 
Father: Telemachus searched the world for 
Odysseus, so Stephen Dedalus on a single long 
summer's day searches Dublin for Leopold 
Bloom, and on the way meets the modern de- 
generations of the characters in the Odyssey: 
Nestor and Proteus, Calypso and the Sirens, 
Nausicaa and Circe. When the classical 
reader discovers that the faithful Penelope is 
the faithless Molly Bloom, woman of easy 
virtue and adulterous wife, he is likely to 
throw the book down in disgust and agree 
with Forster that it is “an attempt to make 
crossness and dirt succeed where sweetness 
and light have failed, a simplification of the 
human character in the interests of Hell, 
within which smaller mythologies swarm and 

lulate, like vermin between the scales of a 
* But I make bold to say that 
Is aS aWare 


isOnous 


Forster, for or wrong. Joyce 


of the crossness and dirt as he is. Like Eliot in 
the Waste Land, he is evoking the heroic past 
to point up the shortcomings of the inglorious 
present. Joyce is attempting what all the 
moderns who are true craftsmen are attempt- 
ing, and what men like Euripides and Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes were desperately trying to 
do, too: to make the modern world—his 
world, their world—possible in art. If he has 
failed, he has in the process elevated the in- 
tellectual, in exile in a world he never made, 
into a tragic hero, in the self-recognition of 
whose tragedy may come, as tor Oedipus, his 
salvation. 


Morality 


For salvation, the diapason of morality, is 
the note upon which I would end. The note is 
sounded most clearly in our time by the 
classically trained historian Arnold Toynbee. 
His Study of History is already a classic, and in 
its breadth of view and its deeply serious 
morality it rivals Herodotus and Thucydides, 
With a synoptic eye the equal of Aristotle's, 
the author ranges the whole of human history 
and discovers thé secret of decline and fall in 
challenge and response: the challenge of hard 
environment, of crushing defeats, of intolera- 
ble pressures, which have stimulated healthy 
societies to respond by setting their houses in 
order. In the case of the creative artist the 
challenge is met by withdrawal for personal 
enlightenment (Toynbee’s example is the 
Platonic philosopher), followed by return to 
enlighten his fellow man, as Plato’s philoso- 
pher goes back down into the cave. But our 
society shows unmistakable signs of crack-up 
and none of the highly touted patent remedies 
appear to work: neither the Fiihrer nor the 
bureaucracy nor the technocrat nor the mili 
tary mind has halted the disintegration; we 
need a savior, Toynbee says: whether he 
comes as the creative genius, the savior with 
the sword, the savior with the Time Machine, 
or the Philosopher masked by a king, he fails, 
and in the end only the God incarnate in a 
man conquers death 

Though this solution does not satisty those 
moderns who like Lucretius seek for a solution 
to the pre lems of this world within the 
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framework of this world, it is one whose logic 
and moral force the great synthesizing minds 
of antiquity would, I think, approve. It is one 
to which many of Toynbee’s contemporaries 
have come by a different road: T. S. Eliot by 
the cynicism of the Waste Land to “the still 
point of the turning world” in Burnt Norton, 
so that now he has faith, not fragments to 
shore against his ruins. W. H. Auden by way 
of Freud and Marx to the positive Christian 
afirmations of For the Time Being and The 
Age of Anxiety: 

In our anguish we struggle 

To elude Him, to lie to Him, yet His love observes 

His appalling promise; His predilection 

As we wander and weep is with us to the end. 

The lesson of morality, then, the great 
truth that art is related to conduct, is one that 
modern men have been re-learning from the 
creative artists of Greece and Rome over and 
over for the last fifteen hundred years. Each 
one of the classical touchstones contributes to 
this last and most important one of all, and is 
in turn enriched by it. Perfection of form be- 
comes an essence and not an accident when 
the content has moral meaning. Aristocratic 
feeling loses its snobbishness when it is 
coupled with a moral resolve to act responsi- 
bly toward the unfortunate. Love of the land, 
patriotism, when it is illuminated by moral- 
ity, broadens into the vision of One World 
where there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, the world of which St. 
Paul and Marcus Aurelius and St. Augustine 
dreamed. Personal relations are entered into 
not for their own sakes, but that a friend 
should bear a friend's infirmities: we should 
never forget that the sentence “These things 
I command you, that ye love one another” 
was originally written in Greek, by one who 
was deeply steeped in the philosophy of 
Plato. Finally, a moral sense in the artist in 
exile will bring him back a responsible citizen 
into the society of his fellows. 


That the English creative artists of our 
time have had the discrimination to perceive 
these touchstones, and the will to apply them, 
seems to me to reveal in them a vitality which 
is too often doubted by our latter-day 


Jeremiahs. They have shown the will to make 
the essential act of conciliation: between the 
classical allegiance to a heritage and the mod- 
ern pragmatic instinct to bring that tradition 
to the test of their own experience. The clas- 
sics have stood that test; there is a future in 
tradition; the classics live still. 
QUANTUM 

(from page 20) 

fine taste and high standards of the Greek 
writers. Do you remember the commefft that 
Gildersleeve made on the irreligion of Lucian? 
“His only good God was good Greek.” All 
the way from Homer to Lucian the Greeks 
had standards, believed in standards, and 
kept the standards high. 

Per contra, our modern age has blithely 
and scornfully rejected all standards. Why, 
Professor Murley, unable to resist the pun, 
has said that even THe CyassicAL JOURNAL 
has deviated from the Norm. And surely 
everything else, including literature, has 
deviated from the norm. The Greeks were not 
averse to change in literary forms and 
methods, but their national temperament 
made them choose evolution in preference to 
revolution. Dwedde Bpadéws, they said. We 
Americans have remembered half of this 
proverb: we have kept the “make haste” and 
rejected the “slowly.’’ What was it that the 
German scientist Gottlieb said to young 
Martin Arrowsmith in Sinclair Lewis's 
novel? “You Americans are in too much of a 
hurry.” Being in such an almighty hurry, we 
impatiently abandon standards and franti- 
cally rush from one extreme to another. We 
lose all standards from sight and wander 
hither and thither in the waste land. The 
stone tablets on which Moses recorded the 
Ten Commandments lie once more shattered 
in pieces, and no one bothers to save the 
pieces. Looking about us, we behold the 
sneering at all moral codes and standards as 
antiquated piffle; we behold the collapse of 
conscience; we behold the proliferation of 
Quislings and traitors, and their penetration 
into high places where their names become a 
hissing or a Hiss; we behold in our books the 
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cotal lack of inspiration to noble action, the 
total lack of faith that the pen is mightier 
than the sword. 

One phase of the breakdown of standards 
gives acute pain to us teachers of the Classics: 
namely, the chaotic and shocking abuse of 
the English language. I mean abuse, not just 
by Tom, Dick, and Harry, but by the leading 
men and the leading writers of the day. The 
critic Wilson Follett in 1937 gave the con- 
sidered opinion that, “At no time since 
English became a fully modern language . . . 
has there been so high a percentage of sloven- 
liness, laxity, and downright anarchy in its 
public use.” Mr. Follett hinted that those 
who are responsible for the death of the 
sentence ought to be sentenced to death. Pro- 
fessor Henry Seidel Canby of Yale laments 
that the paragraph has been bombed into 
unrecognizable rubble. The alumni of Yale, 
although they have been exposed to the 
beneficent influence of Professor Canby, are 
not always perfectionists in English. On the 
eve of a Yale-Harvard football game, a group 
of Yale alumni sent to a group of Harvard 
alumni this telegram: “Greetings from Yale 
alumni. May the best team win.” Within the 
hour came a telegram in answer: “Greetings 
heartily reciprocated. May the better team 
win.” Has slovenly English infiltrated our 
colleges and universities? Book publishers 
assure us that it has; for they find that the 
worst English they ever see comes from the 
writers of textbooks. The decay of English 
runs parallel with the decline of classical 
study. Can there be a causal relationship? Can 
there help being a causal relationship? 

So we live in an age without standards. 
We are rudderless, pilotless, standardless. 
Tempora turbantur, et nos turbamur in illis. 
We are like the man who didn’t know where 
he was going; when he got there, didn’t 
know where he was; and when he got back, 
didn’t know where he'd been. Modern 
literature, unguided by standards, is a little 
mite confusing and a little mite confused. 
Quo usque tandem abutere, hodierne, pa- 
tientia nostra? Are we to be forever wanderers 
in the waste land, fed not by the manna of 
hope but by the literature of confusion, 
abnormality, morbidity, mockery, and de- 


spair? Will our madmen of letters continue 
in the second half of the twentieth century to 
carry on the process of soul erosion? Life is 
unsupportable on eroded soil; life is unbear- 
able for eroded souls. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? Surely we are not help- 
less. We have the keys that open the golden 
doors of the great books. We shall resolve to 
be worthy keepers and users of the keys. 
While the rage of the enemy beats upon us, 
our heads are bloody but unbowed. As long 
as we have breath to proclaim our convic- 
tions, we are determined that the literaure 
of the Classics, the ideals of the Classics, and 
the sanity of the Classics shall not perish 
from the earth. 


TRENDS 
(from page 2) 
plan to go to college and then inform the 
(college) departments of classics in time to 
allow their making overtures to the stu- 
dents? 


The editor knows that this question was on 
the agenda but does not recall that it was reached 
in time for discussion. Here is his opinion, for 
what it is worth: Yes, although we know what 
trouble college departments of physical education 
are constantly getting into along this line. Propa- 
ganda pressure is being exerted everywhere, so 
why not in the Classics? Failure to induce pupils 
to go on with their Latin, since so few parents 
now have had training in Latin, will cause classes 
to dwindle in both high school and college. Cer- 
tainly we must all subscribe to the belief in that 
theory of democracy in education that every 
school should provide an opportunity for the 
pupil to elect Latin if he wants it; and it is the 
business of the Latin teacher to provide informa: 
tion concerning the desirability of studying 
Latin. It seems to us that it is the part of wisdom 
and perfectly legitimate for the Latin teacher to 
move, as Pauline E. Burton of the Edward D. 
Libbey High School, in Toledo, Ohio, does, to get 
herself into an advisory position where she can 
direct pupils who will profit by Latin study into 
Latin classes. It seems equally the part of good 
judgment to tell college Latin departments where 
good high school Latin students intend to con 
tinue higher education so that they may make a 
bid for entrance to their Latin classes. 

More anon, perhaps, in a later issue? 
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Classics and the Teacher’s Profession 
William C. Korfmacher 


The President of CAMWS gave this as an address before the Southern Section, University of 
Florida, Nov. 24, 1949. At one point it partly discharges a commission once given the Editor 
to present an aftermath of the CEP project. Dr. Geweke’s “Experimental Materials in Latin 
I” (April, 1949; 235 pp.) is available at cost of handling from G. F. Else, SH 112, SUI, 
Towa City. Special interest here attaches also to Life Adjustment Education and other in- 
fluences with which Mr. Korfmacher has kept in touch. 


“TT is FROM HEAVEN,’ says Juvenal in a fa- 

miliar passage,! “that the maxim has come 
down, “Know thyself’.”” And long before the 
days of the Roman satirist the Athenian 
Socrates had preached that the unexamined 
life is not worth the living; and had asserted 
that his inescapable assignment had been to 
serve as the gadfly of Athens, since the state 
was like a great and noble steed that needed 
from time to time to be stung into action out 
of its complacency.? Hence it is not inap- 
propriate in view of such venerable precedent 
in our classical forebears, if we as teachers of 
the classics today pause from time to time to 
assay and to evaluate ourselves and our sub- 
ject. Particularly is this in order when teach- 
ets of Greek and Latin convene as a group, 
lest at such a time we forsake the Aristotelian 
teaching of the virtuous mean, and either give 
ourselves up to roseate visions of educational 
security and unconcern as a result of the 
temporary stimulation of numbers, or other- 
wise surrender to complete despair, as if such 
a gathering as this were a kind of Gétterdém- 
merung, a sombre twilight in the classical 
discipline, facing an utter annihilation on an 
early morrow. 

Neither extreme is justifiable on the basis 
of fact. Neither need cause us undue trepida- 
tion in a discussion of “Classics and the 
Teaching Profession.” Rather, such a discus- 
sion is one that any thinking member of the 
profession might readily have with himself, so 
that my own function is almost that of a 
catalyst seeking to make readier a process al- 


ready at work in our individual minds. In 
such a process one might well deliberate along 
three lines: (a) teachers of classics in reference 
to one another; (b) teachers of classics in ret- 
erence to their colleagues in secondary and 
higher education; (c) teachers of classics in 
reference to their students and to that large 
body of the public potentially or actually in- 
terested in secondary and higher education. 


Classicists to Classicists 


WHEN WE THINK Of ourselves as classical 
teachers in reference to others who are, so to 
say, also members of the household of faith, 
there comes quite naturally the question of 
what bonds of union there are, to bring us 
together in meetings and: conferences, for 
mutual aid and encouragement. The more 
cynical, of course, would retort that we 
possess, if nothing else, the association of a 
common hopelessness, and that we have at 
least the companionship stemming from the 
old adage that misery loves company. But 
these are of the group who have concluded 
from superficial investigation, or whose love 
of a satirical turn has run ahead of their de- 
votion to simple truth. 

More serious is the thesis often advanced 
that we are, if anything, over-organized. Na- 
tionally, we have APA, AIA, ACL. Region- 
ally, we have CANE, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CAPS; within these there are sectional 
groups, such as the Southern Section of 
CAMWS. Beyond these, we have state as- 
sociations, and city clubs. In addition, there 
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are closely related organizations with a very 
real claim on our loyalties, such as The Lin- 
guistic Institute of America, The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, and The Modern Lan- 
guage Association. 

Yet all these various organizations serve 
important purposes, and it would be difficult 
indeed, were one to attempt to eliminate any 
one of them, to justify such a liquidation. 
They minister to the need of nationwide as- 
sociations on the one hand, and of regional 
and local associations on the other. They 
emphasize various phases of our classical in- 
terests—the more purely philological, the 
professionally archaeological, the cultural, 
the pedagogical, and many others. I do be- 
lieve that an even increased interaction and 
inter-penetration among these several groups 
is increasingly needed; and even though very 
few classical teachers would find it possible 
to hold membership in all of them, I do believe 
that there should be one or several agencies in 
which a person might, by writing a single 
check, despatch his obligations of member- 
ship and subscription to all classical organiza- 
tions of a national or regional character. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in this re- 
spect by ACL, for example, and our own 
CAMWS. But complete affiliation for mem- 
bership purposes has, as far as I am aware, not 
been attained. 

Yet note that the plea here is not for 
amalgamation of the several associations 
themselves, or for a weakening of their indi- 
viduality; but rather for a working plan 
among all of them for interchange and full 
reciprocity. Of course, far more important 
than such an arrangement is the further en- 
listing of all teachers of the classics in at least 
one national or regional organization each. 
This is a goal we have never attained. And 
unfortunately, it seems often enough to be 
the part-time Latin teacher, or the indifferent 
and unenthusiastic full-time Latin teacher, 
that does not ally himself with us. To the en- 
listing of more and more of these men and 
women we need assuredly devote ourselves 
with increasing energy; not alone as a means 
of adding to the numerical strength of our 
organizations, but even more so as a means of 
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improving the efficiency of Latin teaching 
itself. 

But no number of organizations will give 
assurance of that deep inner unity of purpose 
and conviction, that true esprit de corps as the 
custodians and dispensers of a great tradition, 
which we in days admittedly difficult most 
certainly require. And such unity, I sincerely 
believe, is entirely consonant with indi- 
viduality. It allows for great diversity of 
means and method, of elucidation and inter- 
pretation, of accentuation and emphasis. It is 
fully tolerant of that odium philologicum, 
reasonably practiced, that has for generations 
enlivened the pages of philological publica- 
tions and has lent color to the erudite discus- 
sions of philological clubs and organizations. 

In this connection there has been, I think, 
some misunderstanding—duly fostered by 
professional journalism, which finds “news” 
in dissension—that has stemmed from an im- 
portant project undertaken by this Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Educational Policies, 
Headed for some years by Professor Lenore 
Geweke, the Committee, originally commis- 
sioned by The Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, was helped in a very 
modest way, financially, by our Associxtion; 
much more substantial help was giver bv the 
department of education of The Uni. ¢*sicy of 
Chicago, and by a grant of money from the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Though the Committee was unable, for 
financial reasons, to carry through its full 
plans, it completed a very large unit of work, 
centering about the project of a two-year 
Latin course with Vergil in the second year. 

To many, the project seemed impossible of 
realization in practice; to others, it appealed 
as a program enthusiastically to be under- 
taken; to still others, it stood as a “project” in 
the fullest sense, an experiment definitely 
worth trying and of adopting if it proved 
successful. The project attracted national at 
tention and publicity—surely a good thing 
for secondary Latin, which does not often 
have “news” value. But it is to be regretted 
that journalism found a stressing of differences 
necessary in reporting upon it. 

Thus Pathfinder’ in its educational section 
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CLASSICS AND THE TEACHER’S PROFESSION 


publicized a “Latin Revolt,” telling how “for 
almost a decade, a small group of U. S. Latin 
teachers have plotted the overthrow of a sys- 
tem that has induced most secondary school 
pupils to drop Latin after the second 
year....” These “rebels,” the article indi- 
cates, are at odds with the rest of the profes- 
sion in secondary Latin, who are represented, 
almost universally, as having their young 
charges spend the first two years “in master- 
ing the intricacies of Latin grammar, memoriz- 
ing the five declensions of nouns and the four 
conjugations of verbs, plus innumerable ex- 


© ceptions, all this while plodding through one 


of the dullest discourses in Latin literature, 


Caesar's Gallic Wars.” 


Yet it is a matter of simple fact, that, what- 


> ever the worth or worthlessness of Caesar’s 


Gallic Wars may be, readings in that text 


» exclusively have now for some years been 
) discontinued in many American second-year 


classes; newer textbooks, following in the 


© wake of The Report of the Classical Investiga- 


B® tion, have added much reading material other 
| than Caesar in the second year; and these 


same newer textbooks have questioned the 


need of so extensive a regimen in declensions 


and conjugations before actual reading could 
begin. Hence one reads with something of 
surprise the concluding paragraph of “Latin 
Revolt”: 

Watching with interest the Bordentown experiment 
(where Professor George Lucas is introducing the 
project's recommendations at the Bordentown Military 
Institute) this fall will be thousands of U. S. Latin 
teachers, many of them already disturbed over the pos- 
sibility of sacrificing the grammar they love, to say 
nothing of rendering to Vergil the things that are 
Caesar's. 

No, there is room within the genuine inner 
unity of classical pedagogy for many methods, 
many means. There is no citadel of ultra-con- 


servatism frowning down upon embattled 
ranks of innovation and improvement. It is 


§ rather those outside the classical fold, than 


those within it, who would destroy the unity 


we happily possess. 


A more lasting source of alleged cleavage 
within the classical fold, and one that has 
come into sharper focus in these recent 
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decades during which the graduate school has 
been scrutinized with increasing intensity, is 
to be found in the antipathy said to exist be- 
tween the philological specialist and the 
classical humanist, or, as it is sometimes put, 
between the research scholar and the teacher. 
It is one thing, we are told, to devote intense 
effort to the establishing of a classical text or 
to the exhaustive elucidation of some vexed 
point in syntax or in classical antiquarianism, 
and quite another to present the living litera- 
ture of the ancients with sympathy and en- 
thusiasm. Or, if you will, there is an un- 
bridgeable difference between the attainment 
of fame for close research in pursuit of 
Wissenschaft, and the performance of efficient 
instruction on the collegiate or secondary 
level. 

Sometimes this alleged opposition is viewed 
on lines of nationalism, and “German scholar- 
ship” with an emphasis on scientific research 
is set against “English scholarship” with an 
emphasis on human and humane values. 

Yet it has never been established by such a 
chorus of critics that training in research 
methods impedes the understanding of the 
living literatures of Greece and Rome, or that 
the specialist in some one phase of classical 
scholarship is for that very reason a poorer 
teacher. There is a long tradition in this 
country back of the training of applicants for 
the Master's and especially the Doctor’s de- 
gree in the classical languages. I daresay all 
American scholar-teachers of any prominence 
have been subjected to it. Just what the dis- 
sidents would substitute is not at all clear; 
nor is it at all sure that a change would insure 
us against the occasional poor teacher of the 
classics whom we now admittedly have— 
though perhaps in a smaller proportion than is 
true of some of the other scholastic disciplines. 

And when we are tempted to subscribe 
blithely to the theory of English humanism as 
opposed to German specialism, let us remem- 
ber that the distinguished galaxy of English 
scholars—men like Jebb and Butcher and 
Conington and Munro and Mayor and 
Nettleship—may take their places with the 
ablest of the Germans in philological keenness 
and penetration, while yet manifesting the 
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liveliest appreciative sense of the humane 
values of the classical literatures. 

No, here as elsewhere, there is no real di- 
vision in our classical ranks. We strive, to be 
sure, for a closer bond of sympathy and 
mutual understanding between college pro- 
fessor and secondary teacher; we reexamine 
from time to time our own methods and aims, 
in the face of such activities as the Chicago 
Great Books Movement, to determine 
whether we who hold to the original tongues 
are capitalizing to the fullest extent on the 
great treasures of thought those languages 
possess. But in reference to one another in 
the profession of classical teaching we need 
fear no genuine or sound reason for dis- 
harmony or dissension. 


Classicists to Colleagues 


Bur WE DO NOT LIVE ALONE in our profes- 
sion as educators. There are our colleagues in 
secondary and higher education, who, like us, 
are concerned with the great vocation of a 
training of the young. In common with them, 
we suffer the usual ills of our profession and 
enjoy its distinctive rewards. Like these pro- 
fessional colleagues of ours, we are frequently 
underpaid, we are sometimes insecure in our 
tenure, we are not unfamiliar with lack of 
appreciation and sympathy on the part of 
academic administrators. The measures that 
can be taken against these ills, both on the 
secondary and the university level, are ours as 
well as theirs. If it is partially true to say “the 
fault is in ourselves, not in our stars,” the de- 
gree of verity applies as much to us as to all 
others in the teaching profession. Together 
with our colleagues, we must face the charge 
of not having taken a realistic view of prob- 
lems of finance, tenure, promotion, transfer, 
and the like, in the professional organizations 
of our specific fields. Together with them, in 
the field of higher education, we may wonder, 
for example, why the membership of the one 
organization set up for us precisely as mem- 
bers of the collegiate teaching profession, 
The American Association of University 
Professors, has not thrice and four times the 
membership its roster now displays. 

Sometimes we fancy—and there are those, 


especially outside the teaching profession, 
who are quite ready to abet the illusion—that 
there is something odd and strange about us, 
by contrast with our professional colleagues, 
There was a period of years when journalistic 
cartooning typified the professor as a fren- 
zied-eyed, flying-robed fanatic; but that was 
when the opposition press was flaying the 
“brain trusters” of the Rooseveltian New 
Deal. We seem to be back now to the gentler 
type of a sedate, bearded, berobed, and be- 
spectacled professor with the air of the ivory 
tower about him. And often enough the indi- 
cation is strong that such a one is a professor 
of classical languages. 

It is, however, sheer defeatism for us to 
take such lampoonings seriously. And in 
modern fictional literature, if the accolade of 
its attention has been awarded rather to the 
zealous young instructor of psychology or 
sociology or natural science, we cannot forget 
that one of its happiest creations and one of 
its best known is a Latin master, the lovable 
Mr. Chips. 

Actually, there is a great deal of good feel- 
ing for us among our professional colleagues. 
More than a quarter-century ago, Paul 
Shorey‘ pointed out that the old conflict be- 
tween the natural sciences and the classics 
was a dead issue. And quite recently Profes- 
sor R. E. Coker, of the University of North 
Carolina, has said:5 

To write about the importance of humanities for 
students specializing in science might seem to imply 
acceptance of the long-prevalent distinction between 
the sciences and the humanities. On the contrary, I 
think that the distinction can be based only upon mis- 
conception of the purposes and practices in good teach- 
ing of science. It is my strong personal conviction that 
sciences take high rank among the humanities. Further- 
more, assuming that all who try to think on the prob- 
lems of life need proper perspective, I see no essential 
difference between the value of education in other 
humanities for chemist or biologist and the need of 
training in the sciences for lawyer or poet. 

And Professor Mentor L. Williams, of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, remarks as 
follows 

A surprising number of engineering students awake 
to cultural or humanistic needs during the last two 


years in college or after they graduate. They suddenly 
discover music; they sheepishly admit that they have 
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never seen a legitimate play and seek advice on what to 
see; they become severely critical of the average motion- 
picture diet; they request book lists; they begin arguing 
about political and economic issues. . . 

Sometimes, too, we encounter stalwart 
allies among our professional confreres. Many 
of us, I am sure, have watched with deep ap- 
preciation the one-man campaign waged over 
a period of years by Professor A. M. Withers, 
whose field is English, and who has sent out 
from West Virginia a veritable battery of 
notes and articles on the fundamental im- 
portance of Latin for a decent understanding 
and teaching of English. Signally important is 
his study entitled “Professors of English on 
the Latin Question,” appearing in January of 
1949,” and summarizing the results of his ap- 
peal, dated February 15, 1948, to the chair- 
men of departments of English in a number of 
our universities, with a resultant “pretty 
heavy pro-Latin artillery barrage from gradu- 
ate professors of English in nearly all parts of 
the country.” 

Naturaliy, many of our colleagues are far 
better situated, strategically, than we, from 
the standpoint of their ability to bring what 
we may designate “tangible goods” to the 
public eye. The tremendous demands put 
upon the natural scientists during and after 
World War II, and their remarkable response, 
have won for them a large place in the sun. 
We cannot match revolutionary discoveries 
in the atom, or in the processing of materials 
used in industry, or in the discovery of reme- 
dies for human ills. We have little to set on a 
par with the Delphian pronouncements of 
social scientists, be they in economics, or 
sociology, or political economy, or some allied 

eld. 

We cannot, usually in our own discipline, 
find the means of such sensational publicity— 
nor should we seek to. To us, surely, ne sutor 
ultra crepidam is an admonition to be taken 
toheart. Our lack of picturesque and arresting 
novelty stems precisely from the fact that ours 
is an old and tried discipline, dealing in 
verities as fundamental as man himself, and 
drawing from the measured experience and 
thinking of the past lessons of large moment 
for today, and tomorrow, and all time. 


Classicists to the Public 


BEYOND THE REFERENCE Of classical teachers 
to themselves and to their professional col- 
leagues is, of course, the reference to their 
students and to the public. I believe that, by 
and large, we are performing a notable service 
in the teacher-student relationship, arising 
in part from the very adversity in which we 
find ourselves enmeshed. For our classes are 
often small, especially on the upper levels, 
with the result that that attention to the indi- 
vidual student, so much talked of and so often 
disregarded, is with us an easy privilege. 
Again, particularly in secondary education, 
classics teachers have displayed a remarkable 
fortitude and tenaciousness of purpose, even 
in systems where administrators have been 
indifferent or even hostile to our subject. 
They have resorted to such devices as teach- 
ing extra hours in order to get Latin in; as 
arranging classes at hours that were to them 
highly inconvenient and difficult but which 
were free periods to their pupils; as shifting 
their departmental programs and curricula so 
as to interchange in alternate years the con- 
tent of a third and fourth year. 

These and many other things—services 
definitely beyond the call of duty—classics 
teachers have done and are doing, so as to 
provide the more fully for student needs, and 
to make available a subject that would other- 
wise in some schools have been banished for 
lack of interest or lack of registration. 

We need, most certainly, this type of ap- 
proach. But we need, in addition, a more 
efficient effort to educate prospective qualified 
students to the benefits of Latin and Greek— 
without misrepresentation of the possible 
good a study of these languages can bring, 
without false claims, without simulated en- 
thusiasm. 

We need also to strengthen and enlarge our 
ties with the world beyond the classroom; 
with parents whose children are in our schools 
or who soon will be; and with the great gen- 
eral public as it reads, discusses, attends lec- 
tures, and in various other ways forms its 
opinions on educational needs and educa- 
tional processes. For education remains, after 


all, one of the nation’s largest enterprises, 
both in the numbers involved and in the 
funds expended. On the higher education 
level, current close estimates place college at- 
tendance at the present moment, despite the 
decline in the numbers of veterans in school, 
at two and one half millions. Further:§ 
Earned degrees conferred by colleges and universities 
reached an all-time high when 423,000 students received 
degrees in 1948-49, according to the annual survey of 
the United States Office of Education. This is an in- 
crease of more than 100,000 over 1947-48, and almost 
double the number granted in the pre-war high year of 
1939-40 when 216,000 degrees were conferred. The 
degrees distributed by levels include 366,634 bachelor’s 
and first professional degrees, 50,827 master’s and second 
professional degrees, and 5,293 doctor's degrees. 


On the high-school level we encounter the 
new movement called “Life Adjustment 
Education,” which is likely to bring in its 
train extensive curriculum revision. An In- 
ternational News Service dispatch,° written by 
Dr. Galen Jones, director of the division of 
secondary education, United States Office of 
Education, and appearing in the daily press 
less than two months ago, reports upon the 
formation of the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth. This grew, says the 
dispatch, “out of the deliberations of several 
hundred administrators of public education 
and vocational education leaders from 36 
states.’ Further, says the dispatch, “The 
conferences were directed toward the assump- 
tion that all youth of high-school age is en- 
titled to a high school education, and to the 
conviction that preparation for college or a 
special vocation is appropriate to not more 
than half of the age group.” 

And the thinking of the educators out of 
whose deliberations the Commission grew is 
reported to have been influenced by these two 
facts: 

1. In American high schools the most carefully 
planned programs prepare for college entrance and for 
specific skilled occupations, although eventually most 
youths neither enter college nor take jobs for which they 
could have been given specific preparation. 

2. Only about half of American youth is graduated 
from high schools in spite of the assumption made by 
the American public, both lay and professional, that 
youth should remain in school until the age of 18. 


The movement has reached the Sunday 
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supplements. Take, for example, the article by 
Jack Harrison Pollack, “Why Kids Quit 
School” appearing recently in Saint Louis,! 
wherein it is said of Life Adjustment Educa 
tion that “it promises to revolutionize school- 
ing in America as we grown-ups know it. 
What it aims to do is to prepare our young: 
sters realistically for everyday living, meet: 
ing, for the first time, their total needs— 
personal, scholastic, social and vocational.” 
And later in the same article we read “a sum: 
mary of what Life Adjustment intends to put 
on the curriculum along with the usual cul 
tural and vocational courses”; these include 
family-life training, consumer education, g 
work habits, creative use of leisure time, and 
citizenship. 

The National Commission has laid down 
no fixed curriculum, but has merely proposed 
goals, with the thought that communities will 
work out the means themselves. The Com: 
mission professes not to quarrel with college 
preparatory subjects in abstracto; it does pro- 
fess a concern for the alleged sixty percent of 
high-school students who neither go to college 
nor follow up on the specific vocational train- 
ing secondary education has given them. 
Pollack quotes Dr. J. Dan Hull, of the division 
of secondary education, United States Office 
of Education, as follows: “Life Adjustment is 
neither just college preparatory nor just 
vocational education, but combines the best 
features of both. It supplements the usual 
formal high-school course with training and 
guidance which help your child to live a 
fuller, happier, better-rounded life.” 

It requires to great prophetic powers on 
our part to foresee a new peril to Latin in the 
secondary school—and, as a consequence, in 
the college—as a result of the present move- 
ment. We have lived through the onslaught 
of the natural sciences a half dozen or so 
decades ago; the questioning of the social 
sciences, particularly education and 
chology, in the teen-age years of this century 
and thereafter; the core-curriculum move- 
ment of the thirties. There were losses as a 
result of each. But there were gains, as well— 
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The Art of Translation 
John H. Taylor, S.J. 


Father Taylor is at St. Francis Xavier Novitiate, Sheridan, Oregon; and read this paper at 
CAPS, Northern Section, in Spokane, April 7, 1950. As for the matter of Latin word-order, 
a teacher of long experience recommends that we reprint Miss Trowbridge’s articles in 
II. 158-64, 212-18 as having been extremely helpful. Whether or not we can afford to do this, 
attention is called to Miss Franklin’s suggestion. 


HEN Robert Browninc published 

his translation of the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus, an amazing feat in the art of 
literal translation, he prefixed to it a preface 
in defense of his method of rendering “each 
phrase in as Greek a fashion as English will 
bear.” He denied any advantage in finding 
new and appropriate words to render the 
common Greek words, like weyas, which oc- 
cur with remarkable frequency. “For though 
such substitution,” he said, “may be in itself 
perfectly justifiable, yet this exercise of in- 
genuity ought to be within the competence of 
the unaided English reader if he likes to show 
himself ingenious. Learning Greek teaches 
Greek, and nothing else: certainly not com- 
mon sense, if that have failed to precede the 
teaching.” 

This principle, that “learning Greek 
teaches Greek, and nothing else,” was echoed 
in a different context by W. H. D. Rouse, a 
distinguished scholar and teacher, in an article 
in The Classical Review many years ago.? The 
article deserves to be read and reread by every 
teacher of Latin and Greek, because it out- 
lines an apparently successful method of 
teaching Latin in Latin and Greek in Greek, 
without the use of the senseless literal trans- 
lations that are heard in most of our class- 
rooms. I have nothing but admiration for 
what Mr. Rouse says about his method. My 
only objection is against his contention that 
English and Latin cannot be taught at the 
same time. 

After pointing out that we learn the as- 
sociation of words “by reading our national 
literature, and by talking with persons who 


know,” Mr. Rouse goes on to say: 

But if the mind is to be alive to all the delicacies of 
association, it must not be preoccupied. No one, I 
venture to say, can learn to appreciate these whilst he 
is learning something else: he cannot, for instance, learn 
the associations of English words while he is grappling 
with the grammar and vocabulary of a strange language; 
nor can he learn the associations of Latin words while 
he is still ignorant of the elementary words and construc- 
tions of Latin. One thing at a time: English at one time, 
Latin at one time, not both together. And if any one 
wants to understand the literary associations of Latin 
words and phrases, he must do it by reading Latin, not 
by doing something else. 

It follows that we must separate the reading of Eng- 
lish authors and the writing of English from the reading 
of Latin authors and the writing of Latin, if we are to 
learn to understand both literatures and to compose in 
both languages.* 


Mr. Rouse’s position here, I believe, is en- 
tirely wrong and is refuted by both reason 
and experience. If a student is studying 
English literature and composition at the 
same time that he is reading Latin authors and 
composing in Latin, it stands to reason that 
the two studies should aid one another, and 
that the more he connects one study with the 
other, the deeper will be his knowledge of 
both. Apart from vast differences in idiom 
and sentence structure between Latin and 
English, there are principles of style common 
to both languages. We should reasonably ex- 
pect, then, that it would be an immense ad- 
vantage to exercise ourselves in reproducing 
in acceptable English style a passage from a 
Latin Classic. Further exercise in developing 
an original thought in an English paragraph 
modelled on a Greek or Latin paragraph 
should also be an aid to English composition.‘ 


As the student learns two languages, the 
more he attends to similarities and differences, 
the more perfect will be his understanding 
and mastery of style. 

The experience not only of teachers and 

students but of great writers themselves con- 
firms this reasoning. Cicero's style was formed 
partly by his observation of speakers in the 
Roman forum and his study of Latin writers, 
and partly by analysis, imitation, and transla- 
tion of Greek models. At the age of twenty he 
translated the Oeconomicus of Xenophon* and 
the Phaenomena of Aratus,® and at the same 
period he declaimed daily in Greek or Latin 
in imitation of the Greek orators. In the 
Brutus he tells us: 
I prepared and delivered what are now called declama- 
tions, often with Marcus Piso and Quintus Pompeius, or 
with some one or other every day. I engaged in this 
practice a great deal in Latin, but more often in Greek, 
because Greek with its many ornaments of style would 
exercise me in the practice of speaking in a similar man- 
ner in Latin, or because the most eminent teachers, 
being Greeks, could not correct me or instruct me unless 
I used Greek.” 


Many years later, in writing the preface to 
the De Natura Deorum, Cicero pointed with 
his usual vanity to the success he had achieved 
in presenting in a pure Latin style the difficult 
speculations of the Greeks; and at the same 
time he expressed his regret that some of his 
contemporaries, learned enough in the Greek 
language and literature, despaired of turning 
Greek philosophy into Latin. Apparently 
they had not been exercised in the art of 
translation in their younger years, as Cicero 
had. 

Pliny the Younger was also an earnest ad- 
vocate of practice in the art of translation: 
You ask for my thoughts on the method of study to be 
followed in the retirement you have long enjoyed. It is 
an eminently useful practice, widely recommended, to 
translate Greek into Latin or Latin into Greek. From 
this exercise one acquires an exactness and elegance in 
diction, a wealth of figures, and force in the expression 
of thought. It is by imitating great writers that we de- 
velop a resourcefulness similar to theirs. The thoughts 
that you miss when you read cannot escape you when 
you translate. By this practice, understanding and criti- 
cal acumen are developed.? 


When we turn to our own English authors 
we find in every period poets and prose 
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writers of the first rank busying themselves 
with translations from Latin and Greek.!° Fre. 
quently they translated an ancient work be- 
cause they felt there was a need for the publi- 
cation of a new English version of it; often 
enough they exercised themselves in transla- 
tion because they found it an interesting, 
challenging, and profitable exercise. We im 
mediately recall such names as Crashaw, 
Thomas Campion, Marlowe, Dryden," Pope, 
Johnson, Addison, Tennyson, Beardsley, 
Austin Dobson, Housman, and Maurice 
Baring, to mention only a few. And to count 
those who have in some way or other imi- 
tated Greek and Latin models or echoed them 
in style as well as in thought would be to 
enumerate every writer of distinction in 
English prose and poetry. So true is this that 
T. S. Eliot declares that “the maintenance of 
classical education is essential to the mainte- 
nance of the continuity of English Litera. 
ture.””!? Cardinal Newman, whose place in the 
foremost ranks of English prose writers is un 
questioned, went so far as to say that he owed 
his style to the study of Cicero: 

As to patterns for imitation, the only master of sty'e 
I have ever had (which is strange considering the differ. 
ences of the languages) is Cicero. I think I owe a great 
deal to him, and as far as I know to no one else.8 


The contention that our teaching of Latin 
must be divorced from our teaching of Eng: 
lish, I submit, is unsound. And false is the 
opinion that exercise in translating Latin | 
authors does harm to a student’s style. Harm 
will certainly follow, if the teacher allows 
such monstrosities as “Which things having 
been heard,” or “Whom when he had seen.” 
This sort of literal translation can frequently 
serve as a means of explaining the structure of 
a difficult Latin sentence. But it should never 
be accepted as the final translation. A student 
who would be allowed to go through sucha 
recitation day after day, without any attempt 
to put the Latin sentence into idiomatic 
English, would have no idea of what his Latin 
author was really saying and would soon lose 
all regard for the English language. 

Let us suppose that our student is strug: 
gling with this sentence from the First Catili 
narian (5): 
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Si te iam, Catilina, comprehendi, si interfici iussero, 
credo, erit verendum mihi ne non hoe potius omnes 
boni serius a me quam quisquam crudelius factum esse 
dicat. 


If we are not very particular about what 

sort of translation is acceptable, we will prob- 
ably hear something like this: 
If now, O Catiline, I shall have ordered you to be seized, 
if I shall have ordered you to be put to death, I believe, 
it must be feared by me not that all good men may say 
that this has been done by me too late rather than that 
any one may say that it has been done too cruelly. 


If we allow this translation as a means of ex- 
plaining the syntax and then immediately 
proceed to analyze the meaning and put it into 
normal English, well and good. But if we go 
on to the next sentence without polishing 
this one, we accomplish nothing. Ask the lad 
who translates this way to tell what Cicero 
means, and he will probably not have the 
faintest idea. Make him put the sentence into 
an accurate and idiomatic translation, and you 
will have him grappling with Cicero's 
thought at the same time that he exercises 
himself in effective English expression. 

To show the student how ridiculous the 

literal translation of this sentence really is, 
you might picture President Truman ordering 
the dismissal of some irresponsible person 
from the State Department and writing him a 
letter as follows: 
If 1 now shall have ordered you to be dismissed from the 
State Department, I believe, it must be feared by me not 
that all good men may say that this has been done by me 
too late rather than that any one may say it has been 
done too arbitrarily. 


The student knows that nobody talks that 
way. If we now explain the ironical use of 
credo and the two possible fears that Cicero is 
thinking of, we should finally arrive at a 
translation something like this: 

If I now order your arrest and execution, Catiline, I 
suppose I shall have to fear not the blame of all decent 


citizens for the tardiness of my action but the censure 
of some one who may brand it as cruel! 


As we gradually train our students in the 
art of translation, we should constantly refer 
to certain principles based on important dif- 
ferences between Latin idiom and English 
idiom.'4 The student cannot grasp all these 


principles at once, but he should be intro- 
duced at an early stage to those that are more 
fundamental. I think every teacher is aware 
of the need of showing how Latin uses rela- 
tive pronouns to connect sentences where 
English uses demonstrative pronouns, with 
or without a preceding conjunction. Insist- 
ence on this from the start eliminates once 
and for all the horrible “Whom when he had 
szen.” If we go on to show how Latin fre- 
quently uses an ablative absolute where we 
use a clause, and that Latin uses a plural 
where we use a singular, the abominable 
“Which things having been heard” becomes 
“When he had heard this.” 

The next step, I think, should be to im- 
press on the student the fact that English is 
far richer in nouns than Latin, and that Latin 
is constantly putting a verb to work where 
we express the same thought with a noun. It 
will be some time before this fact is thor- 
oughly grasped, but patient explanations and 
daily exercise will bring it home, until idio- 
matic translation becomes second nature. 

The student must be on the alert for verbs, 
in whatever form, that can be best rendered 
by nouns. They may be in infinitive phrases, 
participial phrases, indirect questions, or 
relative clauses. Once the student has 
grasped this idea, the phrase te comprehendi, 
cited above, immediately becomes “your 
arrest,” and te interfici becomes “your execu- 
tion.” If the pupil now goes back a page to 
section 3, where he probably translated 
Catilinam orbem terrae . . . vastare cupientem 
as “Catiline desiring to ruin the whole 
world,” he will now translate more idio- 
matically, “Catiline’s desire to ruin the whole 
world.” 

Indirect questions and relative clauses will 
not cause great difficulty. After a time, est - 
certum quid respondeam (Cic., Arch. 15) is in 
stinctively rendered by “I am sure of my 
answer,” and ea quae gesserat (Cic., Arch. 20) 
can’t be anything else but “his deeds.” 

Every teacher of Latin is aware of the 
student’s tendency to mistranslate a Latin 
word that has an English derivative whose 
meaning is somewhat different from the ordi- 
nary meaning of the Latin word as it is used 
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in the writings of the Golden Age. The lazy 
and untrained adolescent just can’t see why 
we will not be satisfied if he translates 
honestas, virtus, doctrina, studium, and res 
publica by “honesty,” “virtue,” “doctrine,” 
“study,” and “republic.” This is a difficult 
matter to clarify, and I don’t suppose that we 
experience a high degree of success except 
with the brighter students. 

But even great scholars sometimes nod in 

interpreting troublesome words such as 
these, whether from the Greek or the Latin. 
In a passage in Plato’s Republic, where there 
is an analysis of the deficiencies in Spartan 
education, it is stated that the only safeguard 
that can preserve character throughout life is 
“a thoughtful and cultivated mind.’ The 
Greek text has Aoyou Kexpapevou 
which Jowett renders literally, “philosophy 
tempered with music.” Of this translation 
F. M. Cornford says: 
One who opened Jowett’s version at random and lighted 
on the statement (at 549B) that the best guardian for a 
man’s “virtue” is “philosophy tempered with music,” 
might run away with the idea that, in order to avoid 
irregular relations with women, he had better play the 
violin in the intervals of studying metaphysics.!* 


We should take heart, then, if our students 
sometimes fail to grasp the precise meaning of 
such elusive words. Meanwhile a moderate 
degree of success is worth the effort. There is 
nothing like it for teaching the meaning of 
words and for training the student in habits 
of analyzing the thought of what he reads. 
The exercise always involves a clear under- 
standing of the fundamental meaning of the 
troublesome word and a careful examination 
of the context. 

In more advanced classes the graces of style 
can be more closely analyzed and to some ex- 
tent reproduced in translation. Latin has a 
fairly well established normal word order but 
offers unlimited possibilities for deviations 
from the norm for the purpose of emphasis. It 
is characteristic of the great authors, whether 
in prose or in verse, that they wrote carefully. 
A second rate Latin writer may offer examples 
of hyperbaton, hysteron-proteron, inversion, 
and the many other figures of words, for 
which no reason is discernible except a desire 
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of the author to arrange his words in a pretty 
way. Not so with Cicero, Virgil, or Horace." 
Take for example the following from Pro 
Archia: 

Nostra semper feretur et praedicabitur, L. Lucullo 
dimicante, cum interfectis ducibus depressa hostium 
classis est, incredibilis apud Tenedum pugna illa 
navalis.!* 

Normal word order would demand that the 

sentence begin with the subject, incredibilis 
apud Tenedum pugna illa navalis and end 
with the verbs feretur et praedicabitur. But 
Cicero wants to insist that the glory won by 
a Roman commander belongs to the Roman 
people. It is our glory, he says; and so he puts 
nostra at the beginning of the sentence. The 
victory itself was an amazing thing, and to 
express the wonder of it all, he does not men- 
tion the name of the battle until the end of 
the sentence. Thus, when we have clearly 
perceived Cicero’s thoughts and feelings on 
the subject, we can turn the sentence into 
English this way: 
Ours will always be the glory and renown for the daring 
deeds of Lucius Lucullus, when he slew the commanders 
of the enemy’s fleet and sank their ships, in that astonish 
ing naval battle fought at Tenedos. 


In translating in this way we have turned the 
grammar of the sentence inside out, but we 
have reproduced the thought of Cicero much 
more accurately than we would have if we 
had started with the subject and ended with 
the predicate. 

Virgil offers abundant examples of em 
phatic word order on every page. I suppose 
that most students, translating Infandum, 
regina, iubes renovare dolorem, will say: “You 
bid me, O queen, recall an unspeakable sor- 
row.” What opportunities we have for help- 
ing the student to understand the thoughts 
and feelings of a poet and for exercising him in 
English style, when we grapple with this 
sentence! Infandum is obviously emphasized, 
and the lame translation we have given will 
never do. Bearing in mind that the two places 
for emphasis are the beginning and the end of 
a sentence, we may say: “Beyond all words, 
O queen, is the grief you bid me recall,” or 
“You bid me, O queen, recall a grief beyond 
all words.” 
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When we encounter an example of 
hysteron-proteron in Virgil, we usually find 
the class perplexed, if not annoyed. But if we 
take the trouble to give a reasonable explana- 
tion of this device, the annoyance will turn 
into a deeper appreciation of a poet's style. 
Moriamur et in media arma ruamus. We may 
explain it this way: “Literally this means “Let 
us die and rush into the midst of the battle.” 
Virgil here uses a figure called hysteron- 
proteron, by which the two actions are put 
in inverse order.” Such an explanation clari- 
fies nothing; it only gives a learned name to a 
stylistic device that seems rather silly. Let us 
explain that in Latin there are two parts of 
the sentence that are emphatic, the beginning 
and the end; that of these two the beginning 
is the more emphatic; that Aeneas is over- 
whelmed by the hopelessness of the situation 
and is now enamored of death; that he wants 
to exhort his companions to face death in 
battle; and that he first shouts out the ex- 
hortation to die, adding later the means of 
dying only as a secondary detail.'® With this 
in mind, we may translate: “Let us die! Let us 
rush into the thick of the fight!” Or, since the 
end of an English sentence is usually more 
emphatic, we may render it: “Let us rush into 
the thick of the fight and die.” 

The wonderful music of Virgil's lines is 
another matter, and we usually will have to 
be satisfied with a faint echo of his rhythm, 
alliteration, assonance, and onomatopeia. 
What shall we do with this description of the 
winds, 

Illi indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
Circum claustra fremunt (Aen. 1.55-56), 


or with this picture of galloping horses, 


Quadrupecante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum? 
(Aen. 8.596) 


When I despair of translating such passages, I 
always have recourse to Fairclough’s edition”® 
and often find a happy turn of expression. For 
the description of the winds, Fairclough 
translates: “They, to the mountain’s mighty 
moans, chafe blustering around the barriers.” 
And for the galloping horses, he writes: 
“With galloping tramp the horse-hoof shakes 
the crumbling plain.” 


We might go on indefinitely with other 
features of style, but this should be enough 
to demonstrate that classroom translation of a 
Latin author can be a profitable literary exer- 
cise. Cicero long ago pointed the way, when 
he advised Cato on the art of translation: 


It will not be necessary to translate each word by its 
exact counterpart, as clumsy translators do, when you 
can find a word with the same meaning and more com- 
monly in use. My practice is to render one Greek word 
with several in translation, if I can find no other way.”! 


Again, in the De Optimo Genere Oratorum, 
he tells us that he translated the best speeches 
of Aeschines and Demosthenes for the benefit 
of students, not matching word for word, but 
reproducing the thought and the style.” St. 
Jerome echoes the same principles when he 
says that a good translator will make it his 
rule to render the idioms of another language 
in a style proper to his own and to translate 
non verbum e verbo, sed sensum exprimere de 
sensu.”* Finally, Monsignor Knox, the latest 
translator of the Bible in English, sums it all 
up in his illuminating little book, The Trials 
of a Translator, in three simple rules: be ac- 
curate, be intelligible, be readable.*! 
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PROFESSION 
(from page 34) 


self-examination, improvement of methods, 
clarification of aims, reasonable integration. 
Once more, it would appear, we must sound 
the tocsin for battle. 

We are not likely to quarrel with the long 
range and fundamental purposes of Life Ad- 
justment. We have long believed that a basic 
purpose of education was preparation for life; 
we have sought to bring about the perfectibil- 
ity of the individual; we have stressed a 
sound and sanely traditional humanism. We 
have refused to believe that the only method 
to secure some of the legitimate objectives 
of education in our increasingly complex 
civilization was by adding courses. We have 
rehearsed with ourselves and with our stu 
dents the benefits of study in the classical 
languages: pointing out the provincialism of 
the one-language mind and the consequent 
desirability of some training in a foreign 
language, the profit to English spelling and 
expression derivable from a tongue which is 
most important in English ancestry, the ad- 
vantage to individual and civic mentality 
that can come from the knowledge of ancient 
men and societies that are our common fore- 
bears. These and many others have been 
strong in our code. 

What we have not done is to bring these 
thoughts of ours sufficiently to the great 
American public—to school administrators, 
among others, to parent-teachers’ associations, 
to luncheon service clubs and women’s or 
ganizations, to high school assemblies of the 
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whole student body, to the readers of the 
more cultural magazines and to the readers of 
the Sunday supplement. We need to speak 
and write in plain and simple terms on why 
Greek and Latin deserve a continuing place, 
and an increasingly important place, in 
American secondary and collegiate education. 
We need to sacrifice even a little more of our 
all too precious time, lest we awake perhaps 
to a day when wellnigh complete leisure 
will be ours, so far as remunerative duties in 
the classical languages are concerned. 

We need, for example, to sting like Socratic 
gadfiles the huge steed which is the com- 
placent American public, and which is 
probably represented not badly by the 
Fortune survey of “Higher Education,” ap- 
pearing as a supplement to Fortune for Sep- 
tember, 1949, and conducted by Elmo Roper 
and an Advisory Committee of educators. 
The procedure of the Survey included the 
use of the familiar questionnaire and of the 
socalled “depth interview” or “a long con- 
versation in which the interviewer thoroughly 
explores the subject with the respondent.” 
The results are truly illuminating. For ex- 
ample, those who indicated they wanted 
their sons or daughters to go to college were 
asked “why?” and “what they expected as 
benefits?” The replies are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

Preparation for a better job, a trade or profession, 

for a son, 66%; for a daughter, 48% 
Better fitness to lead a full life, a broader 


view of the world............... 19% and 20% 
Knowledge, education.............. 15% and 16% 
Social poise, adjustability, contacts... 10% and 18% 
Culture, appreciation of the arts... .. 2%and 4% 
Preparation for marriage, home-making o%and 9% 


Express no opinion................ 7%and 7% 


The sharp drop, from an interest on the 
part of 66% in utilitarian training for a son, 
to only 19% for “better fitness to lead a full 
life, a broader view of the world,” for a son, 


is startling for those of us who believe in the 
traditional aims of genuinely liberal educa- 
tion. Here surely there is a challenge to us to 
reinterpret to contemporary American society 
the meaning and purpose of liberal education 
—the need of thinking men as well as profit 
making men, the need of vision as well as the 
need of tangible goods, the need of construc- 
tive social and political leaders in addition to 
the great mass of followers immersed in 
utilitarian aims, the need of a perfecting of 
the individual in his higher faculties as well 
as in his acquisitive instincts. 

To these high aims, then, I think that we, 
almost above all others in the profession of 
the teacher, are truly called. Happy as we 
may be and are in our own teaching, in the 
sometimes small groups of chosen youngsters 
that attend our classes, in the ever-beckoning 
and fascinating calls to research and to mere 
additional enlightenment in our own field, 
we must, I believe, assume more fully the 
role of interpreters of the higher and better 
objectives in American secondary and higher 
education—and this to ever increasing num- 
bers of the American public. 
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To the Editor of THe CrassicAL JOURNAL 
Dear Sir, 

The statement made by the reviewer of 
Hall’s Leave your Language Alone in CJ 46, 
1951, p. 266 to the effect that there cannot be 
any such thing as rules in language is not 
only nonsense, it is poisonous nonsense. Most 
teachers of Latin are too wise to accept this 
ipse dixit, made though it be by one of their 
number. But if they need a contrary opinion, 
I refer them to Freeman Twaddell (a leading 
authority in the structuralist school to which 
I judge Mr. Gummere to adhere), who con- 
tributed an important paper on “Meanings, 
Habits, and Rules” to Education October 
1948 (reprinted in Language Learning 2, 1949, 
pp. 4-11). What a gay time editors of Latin 
texts would have if the Gummere dogma were 
so. But it is not so, and never will be so. The 
gender of urbem is statistically predictable; 
so is that of orbem. They are different, and 
whoever feels himself free to suit himself fits 
a dunce cap to his own head. The rule is 
that the form of @ and 0-stem adjectives gives 
the gender (urbem totam, orbem totum); this 
rule is a summation of all the examples of 
usage. It is a short cut, instead of detailed 
observation of usage by every beginner. So is 
every rule. In Twaddell’s words: “‘a rule of 
a language is the analytical statement of one 
of the habitual aspects of that language, . . . 
a... summary of the habit.” To deny the 
rules of language is like denying good man- 
ners; to deny their existence is as sensible as 
saying that the rules of bodily functions such 
as sleeping and waking, eating and drinking, 
do not exist. 

Yours faithfully, 
JosHuA WHATMOUGH 


Since Dr. Gummere is mentioned here, and I had 
made somewhat free use of his name in an editorial; let 
me say that I mentioned him partly because I knew him 
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=, 


and not others joining in the discussion, that I gave him 
a preview of the editorial, and that he was good enough 
to credit me with worthy motives—though regarding 
the piece as futile. 


Printing costs are up ten per cent on the 
new contract. Contributors will please avoid 
quoting at length both the Latin or Greek and 


a translation, and substitute where possiblea | 


synopsis for the latter. There is of course an 
extra charge for composition in a foreign 
language, and Greek breathings and accents 
are notoriously troublesome to printers. We 
may have to charge for all reprints, giving 
two or three extra copies of the issue instead 
—an ungracious policy which we should fol- 
low reluctantly. Each issue costs, with re 
prints, $1100-$1200. We need endowment. 
Woo your cultured wealthy friends, as 
nobler captatores. 


Mr. Peckett’s paper on the Direct Method 
in April attracted considerable attention and 
requests have come in for more details. There 
are in my hands copies of an advertisement of 
the first and second year books for this meth 
od, published by Wilding and Son, Limited, 
Castle St., Shrewsbury, Salop. These are 
available on request. 


If errors or omissions on the inside front 
cover (especially in the case of regions other 
than CAMWS) are noted, information will 


be welcomed. 


The Southern Section of CAMWS will 
meet Nov. 22-24 at Emory University, At 
lanta. The program, which looks very credit’ 
able, will be printed early next month. 


Miss Edna White, emerita of Jersey City, 
especially active in ACL, has been elected 
President of the Canadian Classical Associa’ 
tion of the Maritime Provinces and New 
foundland, being a native Canadian. 
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We See 
By the Papers .... 


Edited by John F, Latimer 


“And they say the Classics are dead.” 


Recently a young British professor, John 
Hawthorne, in the College of the University of 
Chicago, when he was reading Catullus’ lyrics 
with a class (““vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus 
_..Da mi basia mille, deinde centum™), saw a 
student whisper to a neighbor something which 
caused much laughter. “Would you mind telling 
me what your remark was?” asked the professor. 
The youth reddening answered: “I only said, Sir: 
‘And they say the Classics are dead’! The story 
set me pondering: there will not only always be a 
Drayneflete, but an Athens and a Rome. Why not 
do a bit of research on the present state of the 
Classics? 

I thought first of a lofty discussion of their in- 
fluence on contemporary literature: how T. S. 
Eliot in “The Cocktail Party” took the terrible 
death of Celia straight from Apuleius’ romance, 
the Metamorphoses, besides giving her a fitting, 
Latin name, Celia, “the Heavenly”; how Chris- 
topher Fry’s first play “A Phoenix Too Frequent” 
dramatized the story of the Woman of Ephesus 
from Petronius; and how a classical phrase often 
points a moral. The editorial in the New York 
Times on the appointment of General Eisenhower 
as Supreme Commander had for its title Vergil’s 
famous “Arms and the Man.” An article in a 
recent New Yorker, a keen architectural analysis 
of the city’s Sky Line, has the pertinent subtitle, 
“More Pelion, more Ossa.”’ Then I reflected that 
this sort of tracing sources and underscoring 
quotations is rather stodgy old stuff. I must go to 
new evidence, in short, to the spectacular art of 
advertising. What do the Classics contribute to 
the commercial appeals? Friends turned scouts 
and clipped for me until my album is full. 

Mythology and sculpture contribute much. 
Certain ads might be taken from pages of theater 
programs on “‘What the Lady will wear,” “What 
the Man will wear.” For the Lady, “Bra Relief” 
is sponsored by the Venus of Milo. Her footwear 
must be “the uncluttered elegance of superbly 
styled Pandora.” Antoine must give her head the 
neat, proud look of a Grecian coin; her coiffeur 
Diana for day, Venus for day or evening, Luna for 


* Miss Haight is a guest in this column. 


evening. Her perfumerie must be as studied. 
Cupid and Psyche whisper: “All you have to do 
is to give her an occasional touch of Fireworks!” 
Pan of the goatlegs assures the debutante that two 
exciting perfumes made in France are Laughter 
and Nostalgia. And a beautician urges my Lady 
to massage with the Venus-Adonis (!) Electric 
Normalizer for slenderizing. Then this not im- 
possible She must be pictured by Bachrach, 
Photographer of Women, whether she’s a 
daughter of Pisces, “generous and sympathetic, 
restless, moody ...,” or a daughter of Aries, 
“idealistic, passionate, impatient of routine .. . ,” 
or a daughter of some other sign of the Zodiac. 

For the Gentleman, the Classics are no less 
helpful. A Roman stripe tie is displayed on the 
bust of a bearded emperor. Under the caption 
“Alma Mater and Pater,” fathers are urged to 
provide their sons returning to prep school or 
college with Pan American Tweeds or Grey 
Flannels at Wallachs. Rogers Peet let Prep 
School and College Men write their own ads for 
dinner suits and at the top of their amusing page 
Yale in cap and gown contributes “De gustibus 
non disputandum” and Kent “Even the Cyclops” 
with his one eye would have appreciated the 
advantages of Rogers Peet Clothes.- The gentle- 
man as well as the lady must have proper treat- 
ment to maintain his physique; so a fine drawing 
of the Apoxyomenos pictures intramuscular in- 
jection of Ray-Formosil for arthritis! 

Household conveniences and gadgets are 
adorned with serious or comical classical descrip- 
tions. A young miss by a Christmas tree exclaims: 
“Ooh! Santa put a CUM LAUDE in my stock- 
ing!” as she pulls out a Remington Portable Type- 
writer. The Concord Twin-Dial Clock is a 
“modern version of Janus, patron of propitious 
beginnings.” Best of all in its mixed mythology is 
a stunning colored page for Cannon Towels 
headed “It’s chic to go Greek” in which “down 
from Mount Olympus comes a new idea in 
towels—one designed for the master, one for 
milady—and the twain locked together with a 
Grecian key...husky Spartan left, flowery 
Athena right’! Real beauty appears in ads of 
glass and china: Sidney Waugh’s exquisite design 
of Europa and the Bull for a Steuben Bow]; Gertz’ 
proud announcement of twelve views of Rome on 
Wedgewood Plates honoring Holy Year, de- 
signed from the Piranesi etchings. 

Flowers and drinks for the home have their 
special myths. On birthdays, at Christmas, on 
Valentine’s Day, at Eastertime you are urged to 
“say it with flowers-by-wire™ and the symbol of 
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the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery is the Flying 
God Mercury with wings on his cap and on his 
heels. And as for “cheers” there is Psyche of the 
butterfly wings perched in pastel colors on a 
White Rock looking at herself in Nature’s 
Mirror, the trademark of America’s Finest 
Mixers. And Rose’s Lime Juice is sipped in a 
Gimlet Cocktail by Goatlegs at Sardi’s and is “fit 
for the gods,” even bearded Jupiter in the clouds. 
Ballantine’s Ale has found a versatile advertiser 
who covers pages with stories about how the 
three-ring-sign brought “purity, body, flavor” to 
King Tut, Wm. Shakespeare, Merlin, John 
Smith, Ali Baba! These rhymes and drawings are 
rivalled only by those in honor of Gimbel’s New 
Street Floor: ““The ballad of the jealous Sphinx” 
and “What happened to Antaeus shouldn't 
happen to Gimbelus.” I cannot forbear quoting 
in full an eloquent paragraph from the last: 
‘“Antaeus is the guy on top in yonder tableau. 
He’s losing. In fact, that’s his next-to-last breath 
he’s drawing. Antaeus was a big, bad giant in 
Greek mythology. He was quite the wrestler, 
and was wont to invite any traveling salesman 
who hit his territory into a bout. But there was 
no use putting money on the other fellow, because 
the match was strictly fixed. Antaeus’ mother 
happened to be Gaea, the Earth Goddess. Every 
time Antaeus hit the dirt, Gaea sent him back 
mightier than ever. As long as he stuck close to 
his mother earth, he was invincible. Then along 
came Hercules and discovered that Antaeus was 
just a Momma's boy. He lifted him high off the 
ground and squeezed and—so much for Antaeus. 
Now for Gimbelus. We think there’s quite a 
moral there. For more than a century we've been 
a down-to-earth, common-sense, feet-on-the- 
ground kind of store. Now we're a brand-new, 
beautiful, Greek goddess of a store. But we're not 
going to go high-falutin’ and stuck-up just be- 
cause we're beautiful. We know our Achilles 
heel, and we have our guard up. Antaeus was a 
dope.” 

Travel as well as shops have their classisal 
announcements. Esso presents contrasting pic- 
tures of “50 centuries of this,”’ a Roman biga (two 
horse chariot) and “50 years of this’ a stream- 
lined auto, and claims the amazing story of prog- 
ress for the internal combustion engine. The 
British Overseas Airways Corporation greets a 
vitalized Discobulos with the courteous informa- 
tion: “The Games of Olympia in Greece—where 
you competed, sir, were held there for the last 
time more than fifteen hundred and fifty years 
ago. But we'll gladly fly you to London for the 


fourteenth Olympiad of the new world series,” 

On more distinguished lines of pictures and 
captions is a group I may call “The Great Ideas 
Series,” filching a title. This group runs from 
magic to philosophy. The magic involved in 
“Nailing evil out of the house” is represented by 
a farmer nailing a horseshoe over his barn door, 
and this is traced back to classical beliefs about 
piercing with nails and the sacred power of the 
horse. Moral: the modern man has real protection 
with the American Surety Group of Insurance. 
The Fiduciary Trust Company at one time 
features Homer's picture of Sisyphus, always 
pushing a heavy stone uphill, and urges men of 
today not to struggle like Sisyphus in an uphill, 
endless task to invest their wealth, but to use 
experts; at another time, Plato is quoted and 
Socrates is pictured, persuading a young disciple 
that each man succeeds best when he devotes 
himself exclusively to one trade; thus modern 
man should give all his energy to his own business 
or profession and leave the management of in 
vestments to the Trust Company. 

Plato is used also by radio, for WQXR under a 
bust of the philosopher advises its listeners: “One 
of the world’s great thinkers left a very nice 


compliment for you . . . ‘The man’ thought Plato 
the Thinker, ‘who has music in his soul is in love 
with the loveliest... .’ And, because you love 


the loveliest, you're a wonderful audience... 
for advertisers with lovely things to sell.” And so 
on, from the sublime to the commercial! 

The Container Corporation of America has 
outdone all others in use of quotations in its 
“Great Ideas of Western Man Series.” They 
quote Herodotus on freedom of discussion with 
his solemn bust peering out of an Ionic column; 
Aristotle on the importance of the Constitution 
in a Democracy, with red war and destruction be- 
hind his great figure, calm discussion by white- 
robed citizens before him; Marcus Aurelius on 
“one world,” the young emperor, stripped as in 
his “Meditations”, affirming, in the midst of 
whirling cosmic rays, that he is a citizen not 
merely of Rome, but of the whole world. 

From the sublime to the ridiculous. This same 
method of advertisement by words of famous 
men is used in a full page quotation from Ovid's 
“Art of Love” on “The Technique of the Love 
Affair,” but when the sprightly verses describe 
personal habits and urge the avoidance of “A 
noisome breath,” an arrow leads the eye to the 
picture below of the bard gargling with Listerine! 

Another entire article could be written about 
the classical themes in cartoons, but I am going to 
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conclude with references to a few memorable 
ones. The series by “J. Wesley Smith” (Burr 
Shafer) is as full of ancient lore as the famous 
historical set in Punch, though more crudely 
drawn. Those of the wooden horse are among the 
funniest (“I said, it’s stuffy in here”; “The 
Power of a Woman,” with Helen peering down 
at it from a tower of Troy). But my favorite 
shows one toga-ed Roman laying down the law 
to another: “Don’t try to argue. Just prove he 
had a friend who belonged to a proCarthage or- 
ganization.” Another cartoon with similar satire 
by innuendo is the Roman dinner party where the 
head of the table presents to a deprecating servant 
an hour-glass “in recognition of twenty years of 
loyal service.” Myths keep popping up. A prim 
secretary remarks severely to a dictating clergy- 
man: “You used ‘between the Scylla of unbelief 
and the Charybdis of bigotry’ three weeks ago.” 
Peter Arno pictures a bright, young thing saying 
toan old roué who is clasping a diamond necklace 
about her throat: “You certainly know my 
Achilles’ heel, Mr. Benson.” That is as scathing 
as the ignorance of archaeology portrayed in one 
of Punch’s famous pictures of World War II 
where a Cockney private at Stonehenge remarks 
to his buddy: “Coo—they must ‘ave ‘ad a 
nelluva job to get them stones over this barbed 


wire.” A recent Arno page, depicting the ex- 
citements of excavation, shows an archaeologist, 
who is at work on hieroglyphic inscriptions in a 
ruin of the far east, exclaiming to his colleague: 
“Talk about scurrilous innuendo! Take a look at 
this.” (The symbol pointed out by his forefinger 
is phallic). 

My favorite of all recent cartoons gives a pre- 
view of a Roman chariot race on the screen while 
in a front seat an infuriated producer says to his 
cowering staff: “Where, may I ask, was our tech- 
nical adviser when this scene was being shot?” A 
college president told me that a helpful friend 
had to point out to her that the pistols with 
which the two charioteers were trying to shoot 
each other off the race-course were an anachro- 
nism! 

So my album ends. As I close it, and turn back 
to the legend on the cover, “And they say the 
Classics are dead,” I wonder if my pictures have 
contributed a small proof of their vitality. Ad- 
vertisers, popular magazines, successful car- 
toonists do not use dead stuff which has no ap- 
peal. Yet they keep returning to ancient myths, 
literature and civilization. 

EurzaBetH Hazetton Haicut 

Vassar College 
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(Read at the convention of CAMWS at Memphis, March 29-31, 1951). 


T THE DINNER MEETING Of the Wisconsin 
Latin Teachers Association last No- 
vember, one of the teachers from a public high 
school brought up this problem. She had in 
her class quite a few Catholic students. She 
taught theni the customary Roman (also 
called Classical or Phonetic) pronunciation of 
Latin, and later they returned to say: “When 
we hear Latin pronounced or sung in Church, 
it does not sound like what we are learning 
here. What is the reason?” Many of those at 
our table immediately expressed curiosity 
about this problem, for the same and also 
other reasons. They possessed records of 
plain chant sung by the Benedictines of the 
Abbey of Solesmes in France in a pronuncia- 
tion different from the Classical; and they had 
heard broadcasts of Roman Catholic services 
with the celebrant pronouncing the words of 
the Lord's Prayer, “Pater noster qui es in 


caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum,” not as 
kilis, sanctifikdtur, but sometimes as chaylis, 
sanctifichaytur, and sometimes saylis, 
sanctifisaytur. As a result of an interesting 
conversation which followed, some of those 
present urged me to write something brief 
and simple about “Pronunciations of Latin in 
Church.” This is a good occasion to comply. 

The purpose of my paper is not to urge 
the merits of any method of pronouncing 
Latin above another. Its one and only aim is 
to explain what the present usage is, especi- 
ally by telling how it has come to be what it 
is. 

Briefly put, the matter is this: in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church, as in the 
classes of philosophy and theology in the 
seminaries in which the lectures are given in 
Latin, the pronunciation is different in differ- 
ent countries, and even in different regions 
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within any given country. But at present 
there is a trend whereby the Italian species 
of the Continental pronunciation seems to be 
winning out over all others, especially in 
Italy, France, England, Ireland, and the 
United States. 


I. THE HISTORY 


A siRp’s EYE view of the history of the 
pronunciation of Latin will reveal how so 
many pronunciations arose within Europe, 
and consequently within the Church. Even 
in Cicero’s day the pronunciation of Latin 
was not fully uniform throughout Italy. The 
colloquial language of his day, sermo vulgaris 
as distinguished from sermo urbanus, gradu- 
ally developed differently in different regions, 
until by approximately 800 a.p. it had become 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese. Then 
those who spoke these new languages tended 
to apply their method of pronouncing their 
vernacular to the ancient Latin vowels and 
consonants also. 

Let us trace this development by a few ex- 
amples. If you were a member of the educated 
class speaking the sermo urbanus at Rome 
about 50 B.c., you would have pronounced 
these words, Cicero et Caesar, sub caelo 
paenulis induti, haedum viderunt, as Keekero 
et Kisar, sub kilo pinulees indutee, hidum 
uiderunt. But had you been a rustic speaking 
the colloquial sermo vulgaris in other regions 
of Italy where the e of the diphthong ae was 
assimilating the a of the diphthong to itself,! 
you may well have said: Keekero et Kaysar, 
sub kaylo paynulis induti, haydum uiderunt. 
Varro wonders (in De Lingua Latina, 7.96) 
whether one should write faeneratricem or 
feneratricem, scaeptra or sceptra. In inscrip- 
tions and manuscripts there is continual con- 
fusion between ae and e: caeremonia or 
ceremonia; paenula or penula, and so on. 
Often, as time went on, the first letter of the 
diphthongs ae or oe was lost in pronunciation 
and in spelling. Observe the variant spellings 
coena, caena, and cena. Inscriptions of the 
third century A.p. have vitae nostre, bonae 
femine. 

Consonants too experienced changes. For 
example, c was pronounced k during the 
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Classical period and long afterwards. But 
developments in the Romance languages 
reveal that in the late Imperial period it was, 
at least in some regions, undergoing sibilation 
which led to the pronunciation of c in French 
cent or Italian cento.? Classical initium is 
spelled inicium in the Liber Historiae Fran. 
corum (727 A.D.): patiatur is paciatur in the 
Salic Laws (5th-7th century; Manuscript 
from c. 800); patiens is passiins and sapientiae 
is sapiensie in a Christian inscription of not 
earlier than 630, found near Lyons. 

Thus it was that as the centuries passed, 
those tendencies to divergent pronunciation 
—apparent in the colloquial Latin already in 
Varro’s day, but long held in considerable 
check by the culture of the schools in the 
Empire—ran their natural course in the 
various provinces. And by about 800 the 
Vulgar Latin had become the group of 
Romance Languages. 

As yet, extremely little was consigned to 
writing in these languages. But the texts used 
in the public or liturgical worship, now col- 
lected in lectionaries and missals, were writ- 
ten in the genuine, ancient Latin. So were the 
manuscripts of Scripture and the works of the 
Latin Fathers—all the culture of the Western 
Church. Hence Latin as distinguished from 
the new Romance always continued to be 
studied in the monastic and other Christian 
schools, and became the vehicle of Christian 
learning in philosophy, theology, hymnody, 
law, and practically all other fields. It was 
only gradually and almost imperceptibly that 
the Latin of the liturgy was ceaging to be the 
vernacular of the people. As the bishops grew 
more and more aware that the people were 
becoming unable to understand the liturgical 
texts, they showed their concern about giving 
them instruction in their new vernaculars. 
For example, in 813 A.p. the Council of Tours 
ordered preachers to translate the sermons of 
the Fathers into the Rustic Roman tongue, a 
species of corrupt Latin understood by the 
uneducated.’ 

Although the Church continued to use 
Latin in her liturgy and her cultural life, she 
did not attempt to impose a standardized 
pronunciation. In that age the mere attempt 
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to do s would have been foredoomed to 
failure. What naturally happened was that 
the natives of single regions developed their 
own habits of pronouncing the vowels and 
consonants of their vernaculars, and then 
applied them to the vowels and consonants 
of the Latin words. Evidence of this is found 
in any of the rhymed and accentual medieval 
Latin verse, for example, stanza 9 of the hymn 
Dies Irae: 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae, 


Ne me perdas illa die. 


Italian, French, German, English, and Spanish 
scholars understood one another's Latin, but 
marked differences existed in their pronuncia- 
tions. 

In 1528 Erasmus satirized the situation in 
his De recta Latini Graecique sermonis pro- 
nunciatione.* His complaint is that the mem- 
bers of each nation were reproducing the 
sounds of their vernaculars in Latin. The 
French, for instance, were saying esto for sto 
and especto for specto. The Germans confused 
band p, pronouncing vivere as pipere, and the 
Spaniards confounded b and v, saying bibit 
for vivit. [Hence eventually arose the quip: O 
felix natio, ubi vivere est bibere.] The Italians 
said laldo for laudo, and aldio for audio. 

Erasmus said that the remedy for the vari- 
ety was to return to the pronunciation of 
classical times. However, neither he nor any- 
one else at that time knew very extensive de- 
tails about Cicero's pronunciation. Erasmus’ 
treatise is valuable evidence of the situation 
in 1528, but it had no practical effect. 

In 1870 when the bishops from all the 
world assembled for the Council of the 
Vatican, they were able, despite occasional 
difficulties, to understand one another's 
pronunciations of Latin, but stenographers 
had to be especially trained to catch what was 
being said in the various national pronuncia- 
tions.5 

In 1896 when Harper's Dictionary of 
Classical Literature and Antiquities was pub- 
lished in New York, it could rightly state® 
that three methods of pronouncing Latin were 
then in use in the United States: The English, 
the Continental, and the Roman. The English 


method, which in general pronounces the 
Latin words as if they were English, had 
always been strongest in New England where 
the colonists from England had imported 
this tradition. But it was rapidly waning. It is 
obsolete in the United States now, but it 
still flourishes in many schools of England, 
and in those services of the Anglican Church 
which use Latin on occasion.? The Con- 
tinental method—an allembracing name to 
include any and all the methods imported 
from Continental Europe—was used in the 
liturgical services of the Catholic Church, in 
the Catholic schools, and in many non- 
Catholic schools too. It was especially strong 
in the Midwest, and had German, Dutch, 
French, Italian, Spanish, or other coloring 
where settlers from one or other of these 
countries were predominant. The Roman 
system, which aims to reproduce the pro- 
nunciation of the Romans of the classical 
period, and which was scientifically well 
grounded after the publication of Wilhelm 
Corssen’s Uber Aussprache, Vokalismus, und 
Betonung der lateinischen Sprache in 1858- 
1859, was then growing in favor. It has now 
become quite universal in the United States 
outside of Catholic circles. 

I do not know of this Roman system being 
employed in any Catholic liturgical services 
in the United States. But it was used in those 
of Westminster Cathedral in London for a 
few years after 1903.8 Also, the Benedictine 
monks of Ampleforth Abbey, York, England 
employed it in their liturgical services from 
about 1914 to 1939,° when they changed to 
the Italian pronunciation which almost all the 
other English Catholics were using by then. 
In his book of 1939 which was favorably re- 
viewed in the Classical Journal, La pronun- 
ciacién clésica del latin® Father A. M. 
Navia of Colombia, South America, ex- 
presses his hope that the Roman pronuncia- 
tion will be increasingly used in ecclesiastical 
circles. Quite a few Catholic schools other 
than seminaries use the Roman pronunciation 
in academic pursuits. But I do not know of 
any place where his hope is being fulfilled in 
liturgical services or in classes of philosophy 
or theology. 


re 
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II. PRESENT USAGE 


Just as THE RoMAN pronunciation was 
winning the day in the American public 
schools in 1896 and bringing them a uniform 
practice, so the Italian pronunciation is now 
rapidly becoming predominant in Catholic 
liturgical services and seminaries, especially 
in Italy, France, Ireland, England, and the 
United States, and bringing uniformity there. 
Curiously enough, however, the variety of 
pronunciations is still greatest in Rome itself, 
since professors and students from so many 
lands import their multitudinous national 
pronunciations into the seminaries there. 

The Church has not yet made any one 
pronunciation of Latin a matter of universal 
obligation on her members," but several of 
the recent popes seem to have expressed a 
desire for the uniform use of the Italian 
pronunciation. One case is indubitable, al- 
though its significance is protested by J. G. 
Branco,!* who points out that the letter was 
addressed to only one group in France, and 
not to the entire Church. In a letter of 1912 
to Archbishop Dubois of Bourges, France, 
Pope Pius X recommended the Italian pro- 
nunciation for the Gregorian Chant which he 
did so much to restore and propagate. He 
stated his pleasure at the spread of the 
Italian pronunciation of Latin in France, 
and expressed his hope that the movement 
to adopt it would continue “with the same 
zeal and success which have marked its 
progress till now.” Other cases are learned 
from occasional hearsay, but despite rather 
extensive effort, I have found it impossible 
to document them. For example, the following 
statement has been attributed to Pope Pius 
XI, but without reference to any official 
source: “Not content like our Predecessors, 
Pius X and Benedict XV, simply to approve 
this pronunciation, we ourselves express the 
keenest desire that...every nation shall 


endeavor to adopt it when carrying out the 
liturgical functions.” 

The Italian pronunciation has in fact be- 
come linked with the liturgy and the happily 
spreading taste for Gregorian Chant. All the 
manuals of this chant that I know of recom- 
mend this pronunciation as the one to be 
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taught to the choirs.'® This is naturally 
furthering the adoption of the Italian pro 
nunciation in the seminaries and schools. It jg 
needlessly difficult, even if not impossible, 
daily to use one system in class room lectures 
and daily to change to another in liturgical 
services. 

Consequently in the United States, the 
Italian system is now by far the most used 
pronunciation in the liturgical services, the 
seminaries, the Catholic schools, and among 
the younger clergy. Older priests naturally 
retain the pronunciation which they learned 
in their youth; and here and there is a 
seminary where the weight of custom still 
keeps a non-Italian pronunciation alive. More- 
over, there is not as yet any universally 
recognized manual which defines all the 
minute details of the Italian pronunciation. 
In ordinary daily usage many of these details 
are disregarded in practice. Those who em 
ploy the Italian pronunciation are adult 
Americans, not native born Italians who 
alone could with ease employ all the minutiae 
of the Italian spoken in Rome as distinguished 
from that of Turino or Palermo. Consequently 
small differences exist in regions where the 
Italian pronunciation is in use. Similarly, 
there is a slight French coloring in the Italian 
pronunciation which we hear from the phono 
graph records of the Benedictines of 


‘Solesmes.'6 


One who knows the Roman pronunciation 
of Latin will find the Italian pronunciation 
easy to learn. A scheme to acquire it, devised 
for pedagogical purposes, is appended below. 
Ina very short while it will give one a work 
ing knowledge of the Italian pronunciation 
sufficient for one to understand it with ease 
when he hears it in church or from records. 
The scheme represents what usage actually 
is in many regions of the United States.” 

Gerorce E. Ganss, 

Marquette University 
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Exercises in the ITALIAN PRONUNCIA- 
TION OF LATIN 


The VOWELS. When a syllable ENDS IN A 
VOWEL, pronounce 


aasinfather =: pa-ter 

eas in they : re; spe 

1 as in machine : mi; di-vi 

Oas in no : bel-lo; ho-di-e 
uas in rule : uti; u-lu-la-re 


When a syllable ENDS WITH A CONSO- 
NANT, pronounce 
aasin father : o-rat; sa-tis 
easinget sed; mit-tet 


i as in hit : sit; mit-tit 
oas in honest : non; non-ne 
uasin put: si-cut 


The DIPHTHONGS: pronounce 


ae as e in they: aes; vi-ae 
oe as e in they: poe-na; Poe-ni 
au as ou in out: au-di-o 


The CONSONANTS. In general, pronounce 
them as in English. But notice the following 
details and differences. 


c is hard (like k) before a, 0, u: 
cap ca-put 
cosine : co-go 
cooler : cu-lex 


and like ch in charity before e, i, ae, oe: 


check : cen-trum, ce-ler 
chip: ci-bus 

chase : Cae-sar 

chase : coe-pi 


g is hard before a, 0, u: 


gallop : ga-le-a 
go : co-go; Go-thi-ni 
gum : gu-ber-no 


and like j in just before e, i, ae, oe: 


gem : gem-ma, gen-tes 
giant : Gigas 
jelly : gae-sum 


(The rules for c and g are quite as in English; 
for example: cat, cosine, culminate; cent, 
city; gatling, go, gum; gem, gin.) 


gn is pronounced like ni in onion: onion: 
mag-nus, ag-nus 

h is silent. Thus, hae-re-o is pronounced ae- 
re-o. (But many pronounce h.) 

r is trilled somewhat by many; re-bus is pro- 
nounced r-re-bus. 

s is pronounced as soft between two vowels: 
is: mi-si (mi-zi); otherwise it is sharp as in 
hiss: sis, mis-sus. 

sc is soft before e or i, like sh in she: she: sci-o 
(shee-o). 

ti immediately preceding a vowel is pronounced 
tsi. Thus, pronounce pa-tiens as pat-si-ens, 
but pa-ti-en-ti as pat-si-en-ti. 
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Classical Articles in Non- 


Classical Periodicals 


AMERICAN SclENTIsT 39(1951).—(April: 289- 
294) Robert E. Bell, “Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology, 1950." Though making no specific refer- 
ence to the study of classical sites, this article 
discusses new methods which are significant for 
archaeology in general. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the use of the radiocarbon technique 
for determining the age of remains. (294-302) 
L. C. Birch, “Concept of Nature.” Views of 
nature from the Hebrews and the Greeks to the 
present. 

CEA Carrtic 13(1951).—(April: 1) William 
Charles Korfmacher, “Classicist on Translation 
Courses.”’ Professional classicists seem to demur 
less today at translation courses than they did a 
generation ago. The teaching of such courses 
offers “the challenge to bring in some way to in- 
creasing numbers of students the message of the 
great tradition, and the threat of slovenliness 
and mediocrity if the message is badly conveyed”’; 
it is “caught between two extremes—the one 
represented by such an approach as that of the 
Great Books Foundation program, the other by 
that of a too narrowly philological approach.” 

CorNHILL no. 986(1951).—(Spring: 120-124 
and ten plates) Patrick Leigh Fermor, “The 
Rock-Monasteries of Cappadocia.” (134-144) 
Peter Quennell, “Sicilian Notebook.” A descrip- 
tion of modern Sicilian life and landscape with 
frequent reference to the history of the island; 
Enna as the “home of the cult of Demeter”; 
Sicily as the birth-place of Theocritus. 

DurHAmM Untversity JouRNAL 43(1951).— 
(June: 86-95) Eric Birley, “The Origins of 
Equestrian Officers, I: Prosopographical Method.” 
A discussion of certain personal names as a 
general introduction to Birley’s “main subject, 
the geographical origins of the equestrian officer 
class’; a later paper will “‘analyse the 240-odd 
equestrian officers who served in the army of 
Britain, and who provide the largest convenient 
cross-section of the service.” The present article 
points out, inter alia, “that the full name of a 
Roman citizen comprised as many as six elements: 
praenomen, nomen, filiation, tribe, cognomen and 
origo ... it is commonest to find names set out 
thus fully on military lists or on the tombstones 
of private soldiers, particularly in the first cen- 
tury; when we come higher in the social scale, 
it is noticeable that the origo is far less frequently 

mentioned... .” 
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Frencn Stupies 5(1951).—(April: 126-139) 
R. C. Knight, “Sophocle et Euripide ont-ils 
‘formé’ Racine?” The later the work of Racine, 
the more true Hellenism it shows. But, at the 
beginning of his literary career, Racine is scarcely 
more “Greek” than Corneille, Rotrou, or Gilbert. 
His first two plays are no evidence for a dramatic 
art “formed” by a great familiarity with Sophocles 
and Euripides. 

Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review 44(1951).— 
(January: 1-24) Erland Ehnmark, ‘The Problem 
of Immortality.” “The soul belongs to another 
world, but the very reality of earthly existence 
implies its separation from its true home. The 
soul is both connected with the divine and sepa 
rated from it; the antinomy may be expressed by 
the terms distance and proximity... the two 
ideas of distance and proximity which denote the 
two poles of religious life, received so to speak 
their permanent expression in the Greek language, 
Homer and tragedy on the one hand, Platonism 
on the other, are exact and everlasting manifesta- 
tions each of its own side of this double experience 
... the main dividing-line in Greek religion goes 
right through the personality of Socrates. In him 
the new ideas which, with Orphism and kindred 
movements, poured in over late-archaic Greece, 
attained to an original and profoundly personal 
synthesis, in which the speculative and _philo- 
sophic elements were radically pushed aside in 
favor of a purely religious solution.” (24-34 and 
one plate) J. M. R. Cormack, “A Tabella De- 
fixionis in the Museum of the University of 
Reading, England.” Transcription and transla- 
tion (with commentary) of a Greek defixio prob- 
ably of the third or fourth Christian century. 
(55-57) Edgar J. Goodspeed, “Phoebe’s Letter of 
Introduction.” (59-60) Herbert Jennings Rose, 
“A Blood-Staunching Amulet.” Addenda and 
corrigenda to Bonner’s discussion of a certain 
amulet in his Studies in Magical Amulets. (61-64) 
Martin P. Nilsson, “The Anguipede of the 
Magical Amulets.” Notes “to one of the com- 
monest types of magical amulets, the god witha 
cock’s head, with snakes instead of legs, and clad 
in Roman military costume.” 

Irauica 28(1951).—(March: 1-5) Robert L. 
Politzer, “Vulgar Latin -es >Italian (48-54) 
O. Parlangeli, “Un etimo grico: afidia =‘aiuto.’” 
(Grico, as opposed to greco, is the name Parlangeli 
gives to the modern Greek dialect spoken in the 
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Italian province of Lecce northwest of Otranto.) 
(June: 134-137) Robert A. Hall, Jr., “Why is 
Italian ‘le Jabbra’ feminine?” “With feminine 
accusative plurals coming to have the ending -a” 
—since final s dropped very early in colloquial 
Latin, especially in Italy and the Balkans—, “the 
way was clear for neuter plurals in -a to be in- 
terpreted as feminines, because of the homonymy 
of their terminations.” Hence Italian il labbro 
(showing the usual masculine gender for what 
was neuter in Latin) has the feminine plural le 
labbra. 

Journat oF Lirerature 70(1951).— 
(March: 45-48) J. R. Mantey, “The Causal Use 
of EIS in the New Testament.” Some examples 
of the preposition eis used with causal force in 
the N. T., Polybius, and Josephus; additional 
note by B. M. Metzger (p. 48). (June: 129-130) 
Ralph Marcus, “On Causal EIS.” A refutation 
of Mantey’s interpretation of eis in the passages 
which he adduces from Polybius and Josephus; 
in regard to the N. T. passages the distinction 
between purposive and causal eis must be made 
more carefully. 

JourNAL OF ENGLISH AND GeRMANIC PHILOLOGY 
50(19§51).—(April: 180-182) Eugene M. Waith, 
“Pericles and Seneca the Elder.” The elder 
Seneca’s Controversia I, 2—called ‘“‘Sacerdos 
Prostituta”’—“‘may indirectly have influenced the 
late versions of the Apollonius story which 
Shakespeare used” in writing Pericles. 

Journat oF Generat EpucaTion §(1950).— 
(October: 57-61) Livio C. Stecchini, “The His- 
torical Problem of the Fall of Rome.” Several con- 
flicting theories of the fall of the Roman Empire 
are here analyzed. The problem of how to present 
the student with them and how many of them to 
choose is discussed: “‘it seems... that the best 
teaching method . . . is to confront the student 
with a group of sharply contrasting treatments.” 
In a course in the history of Western civilization 
at Chicago one reads “‘an essay by Toynbee, a 
selection from Rostovtzeff, and three texts by 
Piganiol, Mashkin, and Weber. Students will 
have already read sections of Gibbon in a previous 
course in the humanities.” Stecchini’s paper is 
also specifically an introduction to the three 
texts, which are reprinted as follows. (62-69) 
André Piganiol, “The Causes of the Fall of the 
Roman Empire”: the conclusion of his The 
Christian Empire. (70-74) Nikolai A. Mashkin, 
“*The Workers’ Revolution and the Fall of the 
Western Roman Empire”’: the final chapter of his 
History of Ancient Rome. (75-88) Max Weber, 


“The Social Causes of the Decay of Ancient 
Civilization”: a public lecture delivered before 
the Academic Society of Freiburg in 1896.— 
(1951).—(January: 101-115 and eight plates) 
Sterling Dow, “Illustrations in Textbooks.” A 
discussion of earlier principles of textbook il- 
lustration and a formulation of the new principles 
which should be used. Current textbooks, still 
too often in the old tradition, may show any of the 
following types of faulty illustrating: the tin 
soldier, the dead landscape, the hackneyed master- 
piece, the fallacy (e.g., ““a Greek trireme with sail 
wrongly set... ”), the fabrication, the colored 
horror (e.g., Alma Tadema’s “Listening to 
Homer”). This last example continues the “‘nine- 
teenth-century conception of the Greeks as 
dressed in nightgowns, lounging on marble, 
‘talking themselves into a high culture,’ while 
great numbers of slaves waited on them hand and 
foot and did all the mundane work.” Among 
other things, modern textbook illustrating should 
take advantage of recent progress in photography. 
The legends should be carefully coordinated with 
the illustrations. The plates accompanying the 
present article are from Chase and Phillips’ A 
New Introduction to Greek, and the article con- 
cludes with an analysis of student evaluation of 
the illustrations and legends in this text. 
LANGUAGE 27(1951).—(April-June: 136-145) 
Theodoro Henrique Maurer, Jr., “The Romance 
Conjugation in -éscé (iscé) -ire.” “Almost every 
Romance language has a number of verbs in -ir(e), 
in which some endings are taken from the Latin 
inchoatives. This conjugation had its origin in a 
blending of the old inchoative verbs in -éscé with 
certain denominative verbs of the 4th conjugation 
(not with verbs of state in -ére). The ésco-forms 
came to be regarded as personal endings of 
denominative verbs. Hence -iscé, a collateral form 
of -éscé, was preferred by a large section of the 
Latin-speaking territory, giving rise to a type 
-isc 6 -ire in some of the Romance languages.” (151- 
154) Robert L. Politzer, “The Phonemic In- 
terpretation of Late Latin Orthography.” The 
main principles suggested for interpreting the 
orthography of Late Latin documents are those of 
I. substitution, II. merger, and III. reverse 
phenomena. III is divided by Politzer into types 
(1), (2), and (3). Type (2) goes as follows: “If a 
given phonemic opposition plays no part... ina 
particular position, the orthographic symbols for 
the members of the neutralized opposition will 
alternate with each other in that position. Thus, 
since there is no contrast between voiced and 
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voiceless sounds before a voiceless consonant, we 
find the spellings optulit..., obtatis..., and 
the likes...” 

Lire 30(1951).—(March 12: 86-97, 99, 102, 
104) Jerome Frank, ‘Memorable Victories in the 
Fight for Justice.” Paintings by Federico Castel- 
lén of “memorable scenes in the history of 
Western law from the day of the Roman praetor 
to that of America’s Bill of Rights”; accompany- 
ing text by Judge Jerome Frank. See espec. the 
first four paintings: “The Roman Praetor™ (a 
scene in the Forum c. 120 B.c.; the praetor 
Rutilius is hearing “the suit of a wealthy patrician 
who maintains that a slave whom he has freed still 
owes him 60 days’ labor”), “Laws of Commerce” 
(a Roman merchant buying bales of goods and an 
auctioneer selling a young slave woman), “Rights 
of Citizens,” and “Justinian’s Codification.” 
(June 25: 101-102, 105) “Photographing the 
Romans.” Some aerial photographs revealing pat- 
terns which are significant to the archaeologist 
(pp. 1tor-102) and geologist (p. 105); brief ac- 
companying text and legends. The aerial photo on 
p. 101 shows the pattern of a buried Roman fort 
in a field in England; a photo taken from the 
ground of the same field offers no clues to the 
archaeologist; a drawing by W. Holloway illus- 
trates the type of second-century fort that stood 
in the field. 

BassETT 


THE VALUE OF LATIN 
AND GREEK 
(A Dissenting Opinion) 

UPPOSE we Hap Lost the next war and 

the Russians would occupy North 
America. Would they not immediately forbid 
or curtail the teaching of such subjects as 
history, religion, philosophy and the ancient 
languages? Why? Because our national charac- 
ter, the very core of our social existence, is 
bound up with these disciplines. The Rus- 
sians would not only not forbid the teaching 
of chemistry, mathematics, biology, physics, 
and the modern languages; they would foster 
these sciences and pamper their devotees (as 
they did with captured German scientists), 
provided, of course, they could be sure that 
these scientists would never be contaminated 
by the liberating and humanizing forces of the 
ancient artes liberales. We understand sud- 
denly the profound wisdom of Seneca’s word: 


“Quare liberalia studia dicta sint vides: quia 
homine libero digna sunt.” 

To be specific: why should the Russians 
forbid the teaching of Latin and Greek? For 
very cogent reasons: 1) these languages are 
“useless,” a bourgeois luxury, nothing that 
furthers the “revolution” or augments pro 
duction; 2) the knowledge of these languages 
binds us to the great glories of our past, it 
illuminates the recesses of our collective 
mind and the origins of our proudest tradi- 
tions; 3) the literature and thought of Greece 
and Rome, fully understood and appreciated 
only by him who can study them at the 
sources, engenders democracy in the group 
and aristocracy in the individual. 

The knowledge of Latin and Greek is in 
deed of little “practical” use and it is sense 
less to try to convince those unfortunate 
enough never to have learned them that they 
are useful spiritually and intellectually. We 
humanists know that we are what we are 
largely through our contact with Greece and 
Rome, but that knowledge is an existential 
experience like love which, though explained 
a hundred times, can only be understood by 
him who has loved. To be sure, knowing 
Latin one will more easily acquire the Ro 
mance languages; and, if taught by a suff 
ciently old-fashioned method, greatly improve 
his English. Since there is such a thing asa 
pool of scientific terms derived from either 
Greek or Latin and used in all moder 
languages, the comprehension of a scientific 
article in a foreign language is greatly facili- 
tated, once the reader knows the ancient root 
words. Yet withal, these are not the reasons 
why we so stubbornly defend the teaching 
of classical literatures and languages: the real 
reasons, the ones that cannot be pragmati- 
cally refuted by the “practical” people, the 
reasons that are valid on the level on which 
we exist and consequently the reasons that 
are not valid for the high school girl or the 
college freshman, are those that follow. 

We teach Latin and Greek because these 
languages are beautiful, because deep thoughts 
and high feelings are in them superbly and 
incomparably expressed in formulations that 
make most modern literature look silly, be 
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cause they are as useless as music and as 
necessary as philosophy for the higher man in 
us, because they illuminate history and be- 
cause they afford an irreplaceable training for 
the receptive mind—never mind what the 
Teachers’ College says about non-trans- 
ference. We college teachers who receive the 
sorry results of non-classical high school 
training know better. In fact it is one of the 
miracles of our profession as teachers of the 
classical languages, a miracle that never 
ceases to fill us with wonder and a near- 
mystical gratitude, to see how the crude and 
barbaric young mind under the influence of 
Latin and Greek becomes civilized, tolerant, 
pliant and individualized; how, once you 
know how to present your classics, the con- 
tact with these wise, humane and yet 
sophisticated authors cannot but change that 
somewhat repulsive configuration known as 
the freshman mind. 

However, when we speak of knowing how 
to present the classics, we do not refer to 
tricks and gadgetry, we do not refer to 
Latin newspapers, filmstrip flashes, “Roman 
banquets” or similar things. There is no 
way to make Latin “easy”; in fact, if it were 
easy, we could not observe its miraculous 
transformations, it would rank with home 
economics and basket weaving. 

It is rather the fact that, at least on the 
college level, we do not or ought not to over- 
emphasize the speaking of Latin, the gram- 
matical implications, the historical and cul- 
tural by-work, but ought to concentrate on 
what the ancient author says (the meaning 
and the philosophy behind it) and how he 
says it (the beauty and clarity of it). There is 
not much sense in trying to teach the speaking 
of a language that virtually nobody ever uses 
orally and for purposes of communication 
in these United States. 

May we add, that that goes mutatis 
mutandis for the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, too. The time and effort spent to 
make the students speak badly and out of its 
proper cultural context a language that they 
probably will never use in a situation of 
“direct and primary cultural contact” ought 
rather to be employed in enabling them to 


read the literature of that language. The 
reason that the student—before he knows 
this literature and the enjoyment of easy 
access to it—might have more interest in 
learning to speak the foreign language and 
find it perhaps easier to do so, is not a valid 
reason at all. The decision as to what a stu- 
dent must learn and in what way ought to 
rest, not with the certainly immature stu- 
dent, but with ‘his presumably maturer 
parents and teachers. We must not castrate 
and debase the message of our teaching to fit 
the high school students, to “interest” the 
immature with the shoddy “incentives” of the 
commonplace and irrelevant, but ought to 
train them, ought to require from them the 
same exertions intellectually that the coach 
demands from them physically, in order to 
raise them to an intellectual level from which 
they can enter fully into their cultural 
heritage. “Was du ererbt von deinen Vitern 
hast, erwirb es, um es zu besitzen.”’ (Goethe) 

I need not dwell on the irrelevancy and 
tediousness of purely grammatical interpreta- 
tion. Still, grammar is necessary. It is to 
lar. guage what mathematics is to physics, the 
abstract basis of an intellectual complex that 
cannot be understood from a learning or 
observation of the surface phenomena alone. 
Most teachers do not know enough grammar 
anyway to go very deeply into that aspect of 
the language. If a teacher, however, knows 
something about etymology, linguistics, se- 
mantics, foreign languages or cultural history, 
he or she can usually make some philoivgical 
excursions that will greatly benefit the class. 

The emphasis on the historical and cultural 
background of Latin and Greek is certainly 
praiseworthy, if it does not become an end in 
itself. What the class mainly needs in a Latin 
or Greek course is the direct contact with a 
great mind of antiquity, not the ever so in- 
teresting auxiliary and interpretative efforts 
of modern historians and editors. 

Thus, to repeat the assertion we already 
made above: the aim of classical instruction 
ought to be the reading of ancient authors 
and their understanding in terms of philo- 
sophical comprehension and esthetic enjoy- 
ment. Grammatical elucidation and historical 
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and cultural interpretation ought to be 
ancillary to that aim. In other words: the 
student ought to be led to that point where 
the ancient writer becomes a living and 
“contemporary” author to him. 

To return to the main trend of our argu- 
ment—we wrongly think of the freshman 
selecting Latin, while it is Latin which ac- 
cepts or rejects the freshman. Consequently, 
the fact that the majority of college freshmen 
do not learn Latin, let alone Greek, because it 
is too difficult, means only that the caliber of 
our education, perhaps of our civilization, is 
not of the highest and that these ill-advised 
and half-baked young men and women have 
not the stamina to tackle something that will 
benefit them, because it is difficult and beauti- 
ful and “useless” and therefore rewarding. 
The appeal of the classics is not to the mind 
fed on soap operas and comic strips. The 
classics are selective and aristocratic, and no 
amount of cuteness and paedagogical baby 
talk will ever make them vulgar and com- 
monly accessible. In any group of average 
people there will always be only a few that 
can deeply be touched by Hellas or Rome 
(as there are only few able to sing surpassingly 
well or to write a masterpiece). Perhaps the 
percentage of these potentially elected true 
humanists has never changed and will not 
greatly change in future; but it is our con- 
tention that cultural salvation ought to be 
offered at least, so that the few may have a 
chance. 

The fact that so much Latin is taken in 
high-schools, means only that it has been 
cheapened beyond measure, that the innocent 
victims of these all too clever teaching 
methods will never enter into the spirit of 
Latin and Greek literature, once they have 
painlessly (and therefore wrongly) acquired 
some hazy notions that will enable them to 
read Dido’s farewell in an edition so heavily 
annotated and with a vocabulary so narrowly 


restricted to the text offered that it is the 
equivalent of a ready-made translation. 

We shall not save Latin by making it 
cheaper and cheaper, by spreading it ever 
so thin, by trying to make “popular” what 
cannot be popular. I do not pick a fight here 
with the high-school teacher. It is in the last 
analysis the college, the university and the 
theological seminary that have lowered their 
standards. If they would insist on the Clas 
sics, the high schools would slowly come 
around. Since the pupil (except in the few, 
very best English-style prep schools) has an 
ample power of choice, Latin probably would 
disappear as a high school subject, if the 
teachers exhibited more backbone. 

The true appeal of Latin and Greek, how- 
ever, the appeal of beauty, difficulty, selec- 
tion and depth ought to be made on the col- 
lege level. It is a well known fact that “hard” 
courses with “tough” teachers (provided the 
teacher has some knowledge, ability and 
enthusiasm) after an initial slump aiways 
draw good crowds. 

Once a new attitude of the humanists (not 
of apologetic defence, but of defiant attack) 
is established on the college level, it will 
spread to the high schools, and we might well 
experience a renaissance of the Classics here 
in the United States. 

Thus, while we look with deep misgivings 
upon the spread of an ever more debased 
Latin on the high school level, we deplore its 
disappearance (and that of Greek) on the col: 
lege level. We deplore the disappearance of 
that occupation with the Classics which by 
intellectual discipline, high standards, teach: 
ing in depth and an irreplaceable spiritual 
enrichment enables student and teacher alike 
to acquire and to develop our still resplendent 
and not yet wholly abandoned inheritance. 

Jonannes A. GAERTNER 

Lafayette College 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


GREECE OLD AND NEW continues the thoroughgoing detailed treat- 
ment of Olynthus which is found in the 

Davip M. Rosrnson, Excavations at Olynthus, — earlier numbers. 
Part XIII: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press One statement found on page 77, however 
(1950) $10.00. America in Greece, A Tradi- requires correction. Professor Robinson thinks 
tional Policy: New York, Anatolia Press that the warrior on a red-figure vase holding 
(1948). $3.50. two spears shows an unusual device. This is 
PRoBABLY NOTHING could better illustrate definitely Homeric, however, for a warrior 
the wide interests and unusually broad ¢afrying two spears is mentioned in Iliad V, 
knowledge of Professor Robinson than these 4953 VI, 104; XI, 212; XII, 464 f.; XXII, 293. 
two volumes, which represent periods so far Such a figure is seen likewise on a black-figure 
as separated in time. The thirteenth publication Attic vase (cylix) which was discovered in 
on Olynthus describes the vases found in the the Athenian Agora in 1950; see Vanderpool 
excavations of 1934 and 1938. The vases in Hesperia XX (1951), pages 61-63 and Plate 


oy coming from the earlier excavations are pre- 31- Such vase-decoration may have been 
sented in Olynthus V. Although the vases in _ fairly common in the archaic period. 
the volume under review represent a great The little book, America in Greece, demon- 


variety of types, most of them are miniatures strates by the original documents which it 
and they reveal in an interesting way the life reproduces the character and degree of 
and occupations of the people who produced American sympathy for Greece in the struggle 
them, for many are of local fabric. They are free herself from Turkish rule. America not 
dated from the pre-Persian period to 379 Only extended such sympathy but sent mate- 
B.c. and the decorations in some cases hark Trial aid. Here are recorded speeches by Daniel 
back to Minoan and Mycenaean motives. Webster, Henry Clay and others; messages 
ty Three new Olynthian painters are discovered. from President Monroe, appe als from various 
The griffin also is a popular subject of decora- states and resolutions by many local com: 
tion, as likewise the fish, the swan and the mittees in behalf of the Greeks. We read like- 
labors of Heracles. Numbered among these wise the Provisional Constitution of Epi- 
vases are a good many flower-pots, which daurus, dated January 12, 1822. All these 
probably were used as others were around documents show that America’s interest in 
the Hephaesteum in Athens. Also found Greece and her help are by no means recent. 
were fragments of a bathtub and a vase in An interesting Introduction by Professor 
the form of an ostrich-egg, which recalls Robinson connects the two periods. 
Crete. E. L. HicHBARGER 
Not the least interesting and valuable of Northwestern University 
5 the discoveries are found in the name 
Fi Euryades in a graffito, which recalls Homer, HERODOTUS 
ee Odyssey, XXII, 267; and in the name Theocri- 
amphora-handles. Herodotus, translated by J. Enoch Powell: 
There are no less than 1124 inventories Oxford, at the Clarendon Press (1949). Pp. 
i listed, 267 Plates and an Index. A Concord- xxxii-+'773 +2 maps. $6.00. 
ance equates the numbers in the Inventory Tuts Latest translation of the Father of 
with the Catalogue. The Introduction and History presents some interesting problems. 
Summary of 44 pages discuss the many types _In the introduction, after a brief summary of 
. of Olynthian vases, including likewise various Herodotus’ life, Mr. Powell presents his 
a general topics related to the material pre- view of the much-discussed question of the 
sented. It is needless to add that this volume composition of the work. He maintains that 
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Herodotus first wrote a history of the growth 
of the Persian Empire along with lengthy 
geographical and historical disquisitions on 
the land the Persians conquered and attacked. 
He gives an analysis and description of the 
various elements which went into this book. 
He concludes that it was published prior to 
442 B.c. and affirms that it was this original 
work from which Sophocles drew for his 
passage in the Antigone. 

“What is certain is that after the com- 
pletion of his “Persian History’ Herodotus 
visited South Italy and Sicily, and that sub- 
sequently to that visit he remodelled his work 
into practically the form in which we have 
it.” In the course of this remodelling Herodo- 
tus wove into it histories of the Greek cities, 
particularly of Sparta and Athens, and cut out 
an episode dealing with Assyria. This task 
was completed by 432 B.c. Mr. Powell in- 
serts a table showing what he regards as the 
original work and what chapters and subjects 
were added. This table is worked out very 
well and clearly. In addition he brackets 
certain passages in the text which he regards 
as later additions either by Herodotus him- 
self or another and puts in italics those which 
seem to him clearly later interpretations. 

All this is presented as certain without 
argumentative proof or any allusion or 
answer to the opinions of such authorities as 
Kirchhoff, Bauer, and Macan. The presenta- 
tion, nevertheless, is so clear and logical that 
Mr. Powell's conclusion about the manner in 
which the work was written appeals to this 
reviewer as preferable to the older views. The 
work shows long and careful study of the 
text. However, few of the passages bracketed 
or in italics are found in brackets in either the 
Teubner or the Oxford editions. Most of 
them seemed to be parenthetical explana- 
tions. The reviewer's reaction, he not being 
skilled in textual criticism and suffering from 
a reaction against hypercriticism of Biblical 
texts, is to reserve judgment on these minor 
points. 

Of much greater interest and point is the 
translation itself. A few cursory checks 
confirmed the reviewer's opinion based on the 
evident capacity of the translator that the 


work is as accurate a rendition of Herodotus 
as is possible in another language than the 
Greek. Mr. Powell gives an interesting ac- 
count and brief criticism of earlier translators 
into English. For his own, he says: 

The language of the translation is, in the main, the 
English of the Authorized Version, though where it 
seemed necessary I have replaced old by newer forms 
and used a small number of words of later, though still of 
good, authority. I believe that ‘the simple and flowing 
language of Herodotus needs least remoulding for mod- 
ern English ears if presented in the style and cadences 
rendered familiar by the Bible, and that a certain quaint- 
ness and archaism thereby imparted make an impression 
not dissimilar from that which the Ionic original must 
have made upon Attic readers in the twenties of the 
fifth century B.c. 

Coming to the work with a definite prej- 
udice, the reviewer was pleasantly surprised 
at the ease of reading and the rather poetic 
quality of the language. Nevertheless one 
wonders whether such is the proper rendi- 
tion of Herodotus. After all he was a traveiler 
reporting on what he had seen and heard. A 
modern journalistic style, if to that could be 
added some elements of religiosity, would 
seem more in keeping with the spirit of the 
man and more appealing to the modern 
reader. The question is open to argument 
and perhaps is mostly a matter of personal 
taste. In any case the work is well done, 
readable and a valuable addition to the 
literature of that rare spirit who tells so 
successfully of the deeds of men and reveals 
to us so brilliantly the spirit of the great age 
of the Hellenes. 

Wattace E. CaLpweLt 

University of North Carolina 


DEMOSTHENES 


DemosrHenes VII: Funera! Speech, Erotic 
Essay, Exordia, Letters. With an English 
translation by N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: William 
Heinemann Ltd.; Cambridge, Mass. : Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. Pp. xi+388. 
158.3; $3.00. 

Tuts votume brings to completion the 
translation of Demosthenes in the Loeb series. 

The descriptive title indicates the miscel- 
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laneous character of the contents. The 
Funeral Speech is a eulogy written in behalf 
of those who fell at Chaeronea in 338 B.c. The 
Erotic Essay is a lover's encomium addressed 
to a certain Epicrates, an imaginary youth, 
who is the object of the speaker's affection. 
These two speeches are the only extant 
works in Demosthenes which are classified as 
epideictic orations. 

The Exordia or Prooemia are a collection 
of fifty-six selections which serve as introduc- 
tions to public speeches before the Council or 
Assembly. Of the six Letters, all but the fifth 
are messages concerned with matters of 
public interest and addressed to the Council 
and Assembly; the fifth letter is an appeal to 
a certain Heracleodorus for clemency in be- 
half of a party indicted on a criminal charge. 

The text is essentially that of Blass with a 
few reservations. The translation is of high 
quality, accurately and faithfully reflecting 
the Greek text. In the preface, the transla- 
tors pint out that they have used with 
profit the first draft ot the late Professor A. T. 
Murray’s version of the Funeral Speech. 

The notes are plentiful and will undoubt- 
edly satisfy all the demands of the general 
reader. Owing to the compendious character 
of the bibliography, which lists, among other 
works, Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und 
Rechtsverfahren (Leipzig: 1905-1912), this re- 
viewer wishes that the editors had included 
Bonner and Smith, The Administration of 
Justice from Homer to Aristotle (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Vol. I, 1930; Vol. 
II, 1938), and Jaeger, Demosthenes, The 
Origin and Growth of His Policy (The Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1938). To the 
present volume, the seventh and last in this 
edition of Demosthenes, is appended the long 
awaited general index. It is worthwhile to 
note that in the index under “tribes” (p. 386) 
the Funeral Speech is listed as the locus clas- 
sicus for the names of the ten Attic tribes. 

The present volume physically is in no 
way inferior to its predecessors. There are, 
however, a few minor errors in typography: 
on page 65, “hapazard” should be “hap- 
hazard”; on page 75, “astutemess” should be 
“astuteness”; on page 177, line 14, “of” 


FAIRCHILD 


should be “if”; and on page 241, “your. 


seeslv” should be “yourselves.” 
Wiuram D. Farrcuitp 
Chicago 


CHURCH FATHERS 


Bartow, Craupe W., Martini Episcopi 
Bracarensis Opera Omnia (Papers and 
Monographs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. 12): New Haven, Yale Uni 
versity Press (1950). Pp. xii+328. 


QuasTEN, JOHN, Patrology, Vol. I: The Be 
ginnings of Patristic Literature: West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, and 
Utrecht-Brussels, Spectrum (1950). Pp. 
XVili+350. $5.00. 

Davis, Henry, St. Gregory the Great, Pastoral 
Care (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 11), 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Press 
(1950). Pp. 281. $3.00. 


O'Meara, Joun J., St. Augustine, Against 
the Academics (Ancient Christian Writers, 
No. 12): Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Press (1950). Pp. vi+213. $3.00. 

Tuts GALAxy is headed by the first com 
plete edition—no other exists save that of 
Florez which was published in 1787-—of the 
curious works of St. Martin (+ 579 A.D), 
Bishop of Bracara Augusta in Galicia, modern 
Braga, Portugal. This splendid critical text is 
based on study through a score of years of a 
total of 63 manuscripts, if I have counted 
aright, and is strongly supported by full 
apparatus. While there is no exegetical com- 
mentary, the introductions to the book and to 
its several sections provide a far more than 
adequate prolegomenon to the study of this 
author. Though many will of course now use 
Barlow's work for intensive study of the 
material here presented, it is difficult to find 
omissions of points that should have been 
treated. A note on the calendar in use in the 
sixth-century Suevian kingdom would, how 
ever, have been useful. Here is interesting and 
at times important material for the student 
of monasticism, of theology, of church his 
tory, of Seneca the philosopher, and, a feature 
which will probably prove of greater interest 
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to the readers of this journal, of the latinity of 
the period and region. All this of course pre- 
pared in admirable fashion both as to editing 
and book-making, and with very abundant 
indexes. 

We greet also the first volume of the origi- 
nal English edition of Dr. Quasten’s long- 
anticipated patrology, destined ultimately to 
comprise four volumes (Italian and Dutch 
translations will appear in 1951, French and 
German versions, later). Beautifully printed 
and excellently bound in the Netherlands, 
the contents upon closest scrutiny permit 
the prediction that the work will when 
finished immediately become standard not 
only in its own communion but in others as 
well, and will doubtless go through many 
editions. Within these covers has been 
gathered vast material hitherto available in 
digested form only in German Handbiicher and 
in out-of-date translations of European 
manuals. Of the many virtues of this new pub- 
lication, space can be found to mention only 
four: (a) the excellence of the introductory 
summaries preceding each type of literature; 
(b) the extensive selected bibliographies ap- 
pended to each section, so remarkably up- 
todate that I miss only E. C. Blackman’s 
Marcion and his influence (London 1948); (c) 
the superb objectivity and balance every- 
where exhibited in dealing with controversial 
points; and (d) the tremendous stimulation 
aroused in the reader to go at once to the 
original documents themselves. Too many 
works of synthesis such as this provide the 
reader with all he thinks he needs to know on 
the subject. One does not expect in a patrol- 
ogy detailed treatment of the thorny problems 
of the New Testament; but here we find 
extended discussions of the Apostle’s Creed, 
the Didache, the Apostolic Fathers, the New 
Testament Apocrypha, early Christian 


poetry and acts of martyrs, the Greek apolo- 
gists (no Latin apologies in this volume), and 
the heretical and anti-heretical literature of 
the first two centuries. Six copious indexes 
fill 34 pages. 

With the two latest volumes of the series 
Ancient Christian Writers, the indefatigable 


editors begin the praiseworthy exploitation 
of the work of notable scholars in lands other 
than our own, and it is eminently fitting that a 
new version of the Liber Regulae Pastoralis of 
St. Gregory the Great should have been en- 
trusted to a countryman of King Alfred 
whose Anglo-Saxon translation first made 
this famous work available to Britains in- 
nocent of Latin. Father Davis, as Professor of 
Pastoral Theology at Heythrop College in 
Oxfordshire, is admirably equipped for this 
task; and this volume maintains, it goes with- 
out saying, the extremely high level set by 
the editors, Drs. Quasten and Plumpe, which 
has already won them the plaudits of front- 
rank scholars the world over. 

The final volume under review will prove 
of even more absorbing interest to the pro: 
fessional classicist because of the close rela- 
tionship between the Contra Academicos 
and the Academica of Cicero. In his introduc- 
tion, Dr. O'Meara, of University College, 
Dublin, gives particular attention to St. 
Augustine and Neo-Platonism, his conclusion 
being that in 386, when the Contra Aca- 
demicos was written, Augustine “was deeply 
impressed by Neo-Platonism, and felt that he 
could make a synthesis between it and the 
Christian teaching.... To the Church he 
looked as to an authority which he could 
always obey, and he accepted the mysteries of 
the Incarnation and the Trinity. To Neo- 
Platonism he looked for the rational explana- 
tion of everything. He wished not merely to 
believe, but to understand.” There is also a 
devastating attack on the ridiculous view of 
Ohlmann and Van Haeringen that the 
Dialogues of Cassiciacum, of which this is 
one, are historically accurate transcripts of 
actual conversations in which Augustine 
participated and was able to report verbatim 
through the presence of a stenographer who 
took down the ipsissima verba of the inter- 
locutors. This alone is worth the price of the 
book but the notes in this volume are partic- 
ularly full and pertinent. 

Gerorce E. McCracken 

Drake University 
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New editions of three indispensable books 
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The People of Aristophanes 


By VICTOR EHRENBERG 


HISTORICAL and sociological account of Athenian life based on Aris- 
tophanes and Old Attic Comedy. “He portrays in great detail the rise in 
the latter half of the fifth century of a middle class of craftsmen and traders. 
. .. He has chapters on the social classes, on the family, on religion and on 
various political relationships . . . within the state. He portrays the rise of the 
so-called ‘economic man’. . . intensely vivid.”—John H. Finley, Jr. 
Second edition revised and enlarged. (Illustrated.) $5.00 


A HISTORY OF Autobiography in Antiquity 


By GEORG MISCH, Professor of Philosophy, Géttingen University 
Translated by E. W. DICKES 


HERE is a definitive study of the development of character analysis through 
the works of Plato and the autobiographical writings of the Hellenistic 
a and Graeco-Roman world. There are sections on Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, 

* Gregory, and above all, Augustine, whose Retractations form such an im- 
ie portant part of the last era before the Dark Ages. Available for the first time 
in English, this is a fascinating account of the growth of the individual’s sense 
of personality in Western culture. 2 volumes, $8.50 


Catullus 


By ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL 


A‘ THE request of many teachers of the classics, the Harvard University 
Press is pleased to re-issue this standard edition of the poems of Catullus. 
This volume, originally published by Ginn and Co. and long out of print is now 
available at no change in price. “Most teachers of Latin in American colleges 
have found it to be from many points of view the best edition for class use.” — 
William Chase Greene. $3.25 


Don’t ; A HANDBOOK FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


An Informal Guide, edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Essential reading for 
forget every prospective college teacher. $3.50 
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